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ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE LIFE 
AND WORK OF WILLIAM JAMES * 


BY HOWARD DAVIS SPOERL 


American International Colleze 


N 1906, four years before his death, William James wrote to 
| Clifford W. Beers, in reference to the latter’s history: “The most 
striking thing in it to my mind is the sudden conversion of you 
from a delusional subject to a maniacal one—how the whole delu- 
sional system disintegrated the moment one pin was drawn out 
by your proving your brother to be genuine. I never heard 
of so rapid a change in a mental system.”* This comment is 
neatly representative of James’s gift for incisively summarizing a 
psychological situation. It also shows that he kept alive an interest 
in pathological phenomena as belonging to his many-sided realm 
of being, the pluralistic universe. Nor was this interest’ solely 
theoretical. James, who on one occasion had defended the position 
of non-professional therapeutists,” stated on another that some of 
Janet’s discoveries outdid laboratory measurements in importance.* 
From the age of twenty-five, when he was first attracted to this 
field and to medicine,* to the year when Janet lectured at Harvard— 
that of the first letter to Beers—and on to active support of the 
mental-hygiene movement, James preserved a deep interest in what 
he liked to call “exceptional mental states.” ° 

His formal and academic participation in abnormal psychology 
was more significant than its extensiveness might suggest. Through 
The Principles of Psychology “his medical approach and emphasis 
on ‘exceptional mental states’ gave him a place in the development” 
of the field.° Besides frequently citing abnormal psychological 
phenomena for illustrative purposes, this book contains treatments 


* Dr. Spoerl’s article is written in honor of the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
William James (January 11, 1842). Although many evaluations have been made of James's 
contributions to general psychology and to philosophy there seems to have been no previous 
examination of his work in the special fields of social and abnormal psychology.—Eprror 

1 Beers, C. W. A mind that found itself. (Rev. ed.) New York: Longmans, Green, 
1921, p. 243. 

2Perry, R. B. The thought and character of William James. Boston: Little, Brown 
1935, Vol. II, p. 303. 

8 Ibid., il, p. 121. 

* Jbid., Il, p. 5. 

5 Ibid., ll, p. 674. 

6 Jbid., Il, p. 91. 
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of the following relevant topics: mental blindness, sensory aphasia, 
hysteria, disorders of memory and of the will, hallucinations, and 
hypnotism. The Varieties of Religious Experience also has much 
pertinent material. For three years James conducted at Harvard 
a seminar course in Mental Pathology, “embracing a review of the 
principal forms of abnormal or exceptional mental life.”‘ In 1896 
he delivered a series of public lectures on Abnormal Mental States. 
These lectures were never written out, and only notes remain.” 
Their titles were as follows: 


1. Dreams and Hypnotism 5. Demoniacal Possession 
2. Hysteria 6. Witchcraft 

3. Automatisms 7. Degeneration 

4. Multiple Personality 8. Genius 


It will be noticed that these topics, some of which are treated in 
the Principles, do not correspond closely to the usual rubrics of 
“abnormal psychology.” The last two lectures doubtless involved 
some social psychology, since their titles denote leading concerns 
of Lombroso and Nordau, on whose work students at Harvard 
presented reports.” James is remembered by students for his 
insistence on a relativistic conception of abnormality. A distinctive 
feature of his psychology, this insistence was often formulated by 
James in terms of continuities without clear contours, in which the 
normal shaded off into the pathological. Hallucinations, for 
instance, are but special forms of normal perception; genius is an 
extreme manifestation of normality; and “the border line between 
objective sense and nonsense is hard to draw; that between sub- 
jective sense and nonsense, impossible.” “” A former student 
recalled especially the lesson that “there is no sharp line to be 
drawn between ‘healthy’ and ‘unhealthy’ minds, that all have 
something of both.”"’ In discussing religious experiences James 
pointed out, moreover, that evidence of mental abnormality on the 
part of the possessor is no reflection on the possible validity of the 
experience or opinion.” In fact, abnormality is important chiefly 


7 [bid., Il, p. 126. James, W. The letters of William James. Edited by his son, Henry 
James. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1920, Vol. II, p. 3. 

8 Perry, op. cit., Il, p. 168. 

® Letters, Il, p. 15. In 1894 James undertook to seek a translator for Nordau’s 
Entartung, which had appeared in 1893. An English translation was published in London, 
1895. 
10 James, W. The principles of psychology. New York: Holt, 1893, Vol. Il, p. 115. 
lbid., ll, p. 360. ITbid., I, p. 264. 

11 Letters, Il, p. 15. 

12 James, W. The varieties of religious experience. New York: Longmans, Green, 1902, 


pp. 17, 18. 
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ABNORMAL AND SociaL PsycHoLOGy—WILLIAM JAMES 5 


because it is instructive. It is the extreme examples that yield the 
“profounder information.”** On this point James aligned himself 
with the tradition of French psychology which seeks to learn about 
the normal through the abnormal. 

When it is recalled that despite its physiological emphasis James’s 
psychology was a thoroughgoing consciousness-psychology, the 
importance of these points of view becomes focal. To James, the 
“most important step forward” in psychology in his time was the 
discovery of dissociation of consciousness. Although its demonstra- 
tion had been largely in abnormal subjects, James felt that “the 
elementary mechanisms of our life are presumably so uniform that 
what is shown to be true in a marked degree of some persons is. 
probably true in some degree of all.” “ 

The phenomenon of dissociation, which came to light through 
the work of Janet, Binet, Ribot, and others, became the special 
concern of Dr. Morton Prince, the founder of this JournaL. Why 
was it so important to James? It aided, to be sure, in explaining 
psychopathological situations. It made possible the interpretation 
of various religious and mystical attitudes to which James gave 
special study. It offered a serviceable mechanism for the presen- 
tation of certain phenomena in the field of psychical research. But 
its special significance lay in the fields of general psychology 
and metaphysics, which together constituted the chief intellectual 
emprise of William James. 

1. Central to his psychology was the functioning of conscious 
experience in its numerous aspects. The “stream of consciousness” 
was a figure devised in order to portray the continuously shifting 
border of contact between the individual and the world. But this 
is no mere single-tracked homogeneity; it ebbs and flows; it is 
variegated although unified. The problem of the stream of con- 
sciousness, and hence the basic problem of psychology, was to 
authenticate variety-in-unity. Dissociation threw much light upon 
this concern. 

2. In the broader realm of philosophy James dealt with the 
matter in another version. Here the aim was to achieve a total 
synthesis of realities without sacrificing the individuality of any 
component, since the individual nature of anything was an irre- 
ducible phenomenon of experience. Philosophy had often pro- 


13 Thid., p. 486. 
14 Tbid., p. 233. 
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duced an intelligible universe only by discoloring and recasting its 
individualities through some higher arrangement that destroyed 
them. When James turned to metaphysics, it was to deal with the 
original problem of individualities (variety)-in-unity. In short, a 
pluralistic logic in psychology led ultimately to the formulation of 
a pluralistic universe. 

The fact that James worked with a consciousness-psychology has 
important bearings on his theory of motivation, which later will 
be discussed. Dissociation is phenomenological, and its immediate 
significance, as McDougall has pointed out, is different from the 
reverberations of other processes or mechanisms, such as the repres- 
sion of unconscious factors."* It is uncertain how much James 
knew, and exactly what he thought, of Freud’s dynamic interpre- 
tation of psychological conflict. Traditional philosophical presen- 
tations of an Unconscious he belabored roundly: 

Hartmann fairly boxes the compass of the universe with the principle of uncon- 
scious thought. For him there is no nameable thing that does not exemplify it. 
But his logic is so lax and his failure to consider the obvious alternatives so com- 
plete that it would, on the whole, be a waste of time to look at his arguments in 


detail. The same is true of Schopenhauer, in whom the mythology reaches its 
climax.16 


Yet in 1902 he included Freud with Binet, Janet, Prince, and others 
as having “revealed to us whole systems of underground life,” the 
result of which was to “throw a wholly new light upon our natural 
constitution.” '* After encountering Freud and Jung in person at 
the International Congress at Clark in t909 he made this comment: 

I strongly suspect Freud, with his dream-theory, of being a regular Aalluciné. 
But I hope that he and his disciples will push it to its limits, as undoubtedly it 


covers some facts, and will add to our understanding of “functional” psychology, 
which is the real psychology.!® 


On the same occasion he wrote of Freud: “I can make nothing in 
my own case with his dream theories, and obviously ‘symbolism’ 
is a most dangerous method.” 

He wanted psychology to be an instrument for disclosing human 
nature to itself in order to further concrete living. Technical 
explanations and quantifications of mental life could be left to the 

15 McDougall, W. The relations between dissociation and repression. Brit. J]. Med. 
Psychol., 1938, 17. 

16 Principles, I, p. 169. 

17 Varieties, pp. 234, 235. 


18 Perry, op. cit., Il, p. 123. 
19 Letters, Il, p. 328. Italics are ours 
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experimentalists from whom he shrank in a mixture of appreciative 
and disrespectful amazement. This desire bespeaks a strong thera- 
peutic interest. The Principles was hailed by the public with 
gratitude for personal help received from the book.” One critic 
contended that “the interest which expressed itself in the Principles 
was not, strictly speaking, an interest in the mind, but an interest 
in men. Time only deepened that tendency.”** This intended 
reproach remains as a tribute. Its import was acknowledged by 
James himself when he asserted that “the kind of psychology which 
could cure a case of melancholy, or charm a chronic insane delusion 
away, ought certainly to be preferred to the most seraphic insight 
into the nature of the soul.” * It is said that after he turned to 
philosophy James continued to study only those psychological data 
which concerned psychopathology.** During this later period 
the problem of individualities-in-unity was pursued along the 
theoretical lines of metaphysics; in a way, however, it continued 
to reflect concrete concern with “exceptional mental states” and 
with “varieties” as of religious experience. Not by any mears to 
be ignored is R. B. Perry’s query as to “how far James himself 
experienced exceptional mental states.” ** 

Leading features, then, of James’s abnormal psychology were the 
positive assertion that the exceptional interprets the usual, and the 
negative insistence that the “abnormal” may be the misunderstood 
or the unappreciated. If religious experiences, for instance, are 
definable in terms of neuroticism or insanity, herein lies an oppor- 
tunity to understand them in the light of the largest possible context 
of relevance, without deprecation or flinching of any kind.” If 
such experiences go against our favorite neurological, intellectual, 
or agnostic prejudices, it is the prejudices rather than the experi- 
ences which are the more in need of reinterpretation. James’s 
perpetual cry was: “Take the largest view! Make room for this!” 
His personal life was a record of continual struggle between his 
“idealism” in the vulgar sense of the word and the constraining 
menace of philosophical idealism by which his thinking refused to 
be shackled. “The accord of moralism and religion is superficial, 
their discord radical. Only the deepest thinkers on both sides see 


20 Ihid., Tl, p. 300. 

21 Brett, G. S. A history of psychology. New York: Macmillan, 1921, Vol. Ill, p. 26s. 
22 Perry, op. cit.. II, p. 120 

23 Letters, Il, p. 3. 

24 Op. cit., II, p. 674. 

25 Varieties, Ch. I. 
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that one must go.” Naive solutions that negate freedom and 
hamper energies cannot be accepted. We cannot wish noncon- 
formities out of the universe. In view of all this, it might be 
suggested that James did not become an abnormal psychologist in 
a professional sense because his whole interest in the field tended to 
abolish its “abnormality”! We shall see that an almost parallel 
proposition may be advanced for his social psychology. 

It is the Varieties of Religious Experience that James himself 
viewed as a contribution to the abnormal field: 

I regard the Varieties . . . as in a sense a study of morbid psychology, mediat 
ing and interpreting to the philistine much that he would otherwise despise and 
reject utterly.27 


While working toward this book, and planning a lecture to 
physicians on “Demoniacal Possession,” James also made clear the 
close connection he saw (which Perry shows was standard in 
James’s day)** between mental abnormality and so-called psychical 
phenomena: 


I shall plead for . . . the recognition of demon possession as a regular “morbid 
entity” whose commonest homologue today is the “spirit-control” observed in test 
mediumship, and which tends to become the more benignant and less alarming, 
the less pessimistically it is regarded.?* 


Although demoniacal possession has no special place in the 
Varieties, this work as a whole and in all its parts sparkles with 
appreciative accounts of abnormal phenomena. To specify details 
would necessitate reproducing the table of contents; moreover, such 
specification would be unfruitful without close interpretation. The 
reason is that the material of the Varieties is almost exclusively 
descriptive; systematic psychological interpretation is often lacking; 
principles from the Principles are not productively applied except 
in a general sense. 

Nevertheless, some account of the material is in order. As Uren’s 
analysis presents them, James’s varieties of religious experience are: 
the conversion experience, pre-conversion experiences, concomitant 
experiences, post-conversion experiences, the healthy-minded experi- 

. . 30 “. . . . . > 
ence, and the mystic experience.” A familiar distinction is James’s 

26 James, H. The literary remains of Henry James. Edited with an introduction by 
William James. Boston: Osgood, 1885, Introduction, p. 119. 

27 Perry, cp. cit., Il, p. 325. 

°8 Ibid., Il, p. 5. 


2% Letters, Il, p. 56. 
80 Uren, A. R. Recent religious psychology. New York: Scribners’, 1928, pp. 80-84. 
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consideration that in their religious development some people are 
“twice-born”—subject to the conversion experience—while others 
are “once-born” unto healthy-minded growth of the religious life. 
Mysticism may be involved in both types of development. The 
book is characterized by the pluralistic openness of view, which is 
justified by the logic of pragmatism; *’ as a result, the most famous 
psychological feature of James’s study of religion is produced. 

It is also to many the noisiest skeleton in his psychological closet, 
consisting as it does of the hypothesis of the “subconscious self” as 
a religious function. After analyzing the psychology of conversion 
by portraying the development and ultimate appropriation of that 
constellation called the “new life,” in which process subconscious 
operations play an important role, he advances this proposal: 


The subconscious self is nowadays a well-accredited psychological entity; and I 
believe that in it we have exactly the mediating term required 


—for joining the individual, through a pragmatically justified 
“over-belief,” to God. 

There is no need here to dwell on the rattlings produced by the 
skeleton. Suffice it to point out that however well-accredited a 
psychological entity the subconscious self may have been in 1902, 
by rg10 the concept occasioned serious disagreement as to its psycho- 
logical status, let alone its metaphysical implications. And in more 
recent years the advent of depth psychology has largely relegated 
the concept to terminological limbo. The point arising for present 
consideration, and the point at which we turn away from James as 
an abnormal psychologist, is that for most psychologists and 
psychiatrists the abnormal has continued to have a “sinister” import. 
In the 1910 symposium Janet rendered this opinion: 

Clear-cut phenomena truly comparable to the subconsciousness of hysterics are 
infinitely rare in the normal mind. When they are really noted by competent 
observers they must be regarded as unhealthy accidents of a more or less transient 


oe 
character, and in general, as I have always observed, of a somewhat sinister omen.?4 


Though its influence is still apparent in ways that we shall next 
examine, the psychology of William James somewhere suffered 
dissociation from the stream of consciousness of the psychological 
world. 

81 Varieties, p. 522 ff. 

82 Tbid., p. 511. 


38 Miinsterberg, H., Ribot, T., Jastrow, J., Janet, P., Hart, B., & Prince, M. Subconscious 
phenomena._ Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1910, p. 68 
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In approaching those interests of James’s which are related to 
social psychology, we remember that he regarded the Varieties as 
a contribution to abnormal rather than to social psychology. At the 
commencement of its first lecture he said: “If the inquiry be psycho- 
logical, not religious institutions, but rather religious feelings and 
religious impulses must be its subject.” ** To James the individ- 
ualist, such feelings and impulses were primarily of individual 
importance. The psychology of religion is one source of modern 
social psychology, however; the term was introduced in 1899 by 
Starbuck and by de la Grasserie, although work in the field, often 
involving the social side, goes back to 1890." It might be con- 
tended that the Varieties was not a psychology of religion at all but 
rather, to paraphrase Brett, a psychological delineation of religious 
persons. Nevertheless it has usually been rated a pioneer contri- 
bution. Miiller-Freienfels differentiates three phases of the psy- 
chology of religion as the theological, the social psychological, and 
the differential psychological, placing James in the last category.” 
It would be natural to expect the Varieties to deal with social 
material, in part from a social point of view. But such is not the 
case. On one occasion James was criticized for neglecting religion 
as a whole “in that his purview was exclusively that of the American 
Protestant of the conversionist type,” ** which criticism James seems 
to have acknowledged in anticipation, however, by applying it to 
Starbuck’s book before writing his own.** A more profound pro- 
test, which grapples directly with the social issue, was uttered by 
Stanton Coit: 


If it were impossible for Professor James to see the whole historic truth that 
personal experience comes from church organisation as much as church organi- 
sation grows out of someone’s personal experience—if he could only see half of 
this truth—it is a great pity thet he should have seen the less significant part, and 
devoted his popular gifts to that side of it which can never bear fruit into life.®® 


Although this expression of the complaint is naively petulant, the 
complaint itself thrusts home to strike a consistent characteristic of 


84 Varieties, p. 3. 

85Gruchn, W. Religionpsychologie. Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt, 1926, p. 17. 

86 Miiller-Freienfels, R. Psychologie der Religion. Berlin: Vereinigung Wiss. Verleger, 
1920, Vol. I, p. 21. 

87 Webb, C. C. J. Group theories of relizion and the individual. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1916, p. 63. 

88 Starbuck, E. D. The psychology of religion. With a preface by William James. New 
York: Scribners’, 1900, Preface, p. viii. 

89 Coit, S. National idealism and a state church. London: Williams and Norgate, 


1907, p. 5. 
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James’s thought and outlook. This is the ingrained individualism 
that he absorbed in youth from his father’s fierce faith in liberty- 
under-transcendence (the son rejecting the transcendence), that 
uniquely shaped his conception of psychology, that led him to value 
“varieties” of experience, that belabored the Absolute, that opened 
his sympathies to the underdog, that sought personal life beyond 
death, that kept him still apart from the mysticism of his heart’s 
desire, and that drove him at last to seek refuge on his Fechnerized 
mountain-tops of pluralism. In the area of religion as nowhere 
else this characteristic is relentlessly spotlighted. Confronted in 
Pratt’s questionnaire (1904) with this question: “Or do you not 
so much believe in God as want to use Him?”—James replied: 
“I can’t use Him very definitely, yet I believe,” and went on to 
say that he felt in God “an ally of his own ideals.” “ The notion 
of using God was strangely remote for this psychologist who repre- 
sented voluntarism, activism, and functionalism! 

It is equally remote in the recitals of the Varieties. Pragmatism 
in religion requires, as far as individual interests are concerned, that 
God be useful or nothing, but it makes no special exactions on the 
side of social interests. Thus James, the arch-enemy of intellec- 
tualism and the proponent ‘of action, while viewing religion sym- 
pathetically as a way of experiencing life, misses its meaning as a 
way of organizing one’s motivation for active living. He wrote: 

Psychologically and in principle, the precept “Love your enemies” is not self- 
contradictory. It is merely the extreme limit of a kind of magnanimity with which, 
in the shape of pitying tolerance of our oppressors, we are familiar. Yet if radically 
followed, it would involve such a breach with our instinctive springs of action as 


a whole, and with the present world’s arrangements, that a critical point would 
practically be passed, and we should be born into another kingdom of being 


These words might have prefaced some recognition of the processes 
that would actualize the “radical following” of the precept. Instead, 
the very next sentence “pulls the punch” of action and delivers a 
love-tap of sentimentality: “Religious emotion makes us feel that 
other kingdom to be close at hand, within our reach.” ** To the 
dispossessed, mere feeling is an unsubstantial boon. One begins 
to wonder if the chapter on mysticism should not have discussed 
besides nitrous oxide, alcohol, and mescal, the unfruitful alchemy 
of “opium for the people”! 


#9 Letters, Il, p. 214 
*1 Varieties, p. 284. 
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Perhaps the closest James came to recognizing the potentialities 
of religion as a social function was when he compared “the Utopian 
dreams of social justice in which . . . socialists and anarchists 
indulge” to “the saint’s belief in an existent kingdom of heaven.” 
These dreams “help to break the edge of the general reign of hard- 
ness, and are slow leavens of a better order.” *~ For the son of a 
man whose one reiterated evangel was “society the redeemed form 


of man,” and for a pragmatist who derided Emerson’s “platonic 
formulas” in favor of the heat of Carlyle, such subjective senti- 
mentality of approach to the dynamic mysteries of religion is indeed 
shockingly remote. Yet what counted for James about religion 
was “the way an individual’s life comes home to /Azm, his intimate 
needs, ideals, desolations, consolations, failures, successes.” ** The 
attitude is not merely a matter of definition: it is expressed else- 
where. In the Principles we are informed that 


the impulse to pray is a necessary consequence of the fact that whilst the innermost 
of the empirical selves of a man is a Self of the social sort, it yet can find its only 
adequate Socius in an ideal world.* 


Later we must investigate the “self of the social sort”; meanwhile, 
in our search for James’s contributions to social psychology we shall 
find facts that reveal another kind of social cbtuseness. 

James, more than many academic personages, was often absorbed 
in practical social interests, and his general psychological theory was 
suited to the explanation of social phenomena. Outstandingly 
sociable by nature,*° he was ever sensitive to the social meanings 
and political implications of the life around him, in diverse concrete 
situations, and on both a national and an international scale. 
Specific concerns included imperialism, jingoism, militarism, lynch- 
ing, morale, education, mental hygiene; the philosopher’s problem 
of individualities-in-unity was far from being a dead abstraction.“ 
James frequently yielded to the impulse to rehabilitate backwoods 
philosophers, diamonds-in-the-rough, “lame ducks” who might yet 
astonish the world if given the chance.** When he traveled in the 
West he responded to the call of a larger patriotism; his revelatory 
group-experience of Chautauqua is well known. Nevertheless his 

42 Tbid., p. 360. 

48 Perry, op. cit., 1, pp. 144, 145. 

44 Thid., I, p. 329. 

*5 Principles, 1, p. 316 

46 Perry, op. cit., Tl, p. 694. 

4? Ihid.. Ch. LXVII. 


48 Letters, 1, p. 292. 
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sociality retained a curious mingling of “substance and shadow”; 
as a collector of experiences he did not always share them, while as 
an apostle of activism he often failed to participate convincingly. 
The paradox is no trivial oddity; we noticed a form of it in connec- 
tion with religion, and Professor Perry has explored it deeply in 
presenting James and Royce as complementary personalities and 
influences.*” 

About 1904 James became interested in the project to which he 
referred variously as a “Psychology of Jingoism” and a “Varieties 
of Military Experience.” ”” The famous essays The Energies of 
Men and The Moral Equivalent of War are regarded as partial 
results of this enterprise, which otherwise survives only in the form 
of miscellaneous notes.°" On Some Mental Effects of the Earth- 
quake was the record published a few months afterwards, of some 
of James’s observations of the cataclysm in 1906 which interrupted 
his philosophical lecturing at Stanford University.” A lengthy 
study could and should be made of the social psychological impli- 
cations of James’s treatment of the sample topics here cited, as well 
as of other iterns of similar interest. While unquestionably reward- 
ing, the task would be laborious, for just as in the case of his 
religious and psychopathological studies, James omitted in these 
treatments of social themes to make psychological analyses in terms 
of the rubrics of psychological theory. 

A few selected passages will reveal the kind of social psychology 
he might have written had he employed a technical vocabulary 
Wf interpretation. In reference to lynching he once wrote to a 
newspaper: 

The water-tight compartment in which the carnivore within us is confined is 
artificial and not organic. The slightest diminution of external pressure, the 


slightest loophole of licensed exception, will make the whole system leaky, and 
murder will again grow rampant. It is where the impulse is collective, and the 
murder is regarded as a punitive or prvtective duty, that the peril to civilization is 
greatest. Then, as in the hereditary detta, in dueling, in religious massacre, 


#9 Perry, R. B. In the spirit of William James. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1938, 


Royce the collectivist and metaphysical idealist, as much preoccupied with the community 
as was James with the individual, sought deliberately in his Problem of Christianity to 
rrect the “ultra-individualism” of James’s Varieties. For his pains he received from 
Webb, who had criticized James's social neglect, the complaint that he should have 
“brought into more explicit relation with his doctrine of the Community the doctrine of 


the individual as the expression of a unique purpose.” Op. cit., p. 192. 
5° Letters, Il, ». 284. 
51 Perry, R. B. The thought and character of William James, Vel. Il, p. 272 


52 The three essays mentioned may be found in James, W., Memories and studies. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1911 
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history shows how difficult it is to exterminate a homicidal custom which is once 
established.®% ; 


This depiction of social tensions, so reminiscent of some of Jung’s 
descriptions of the contents of the collective unconscious, teems with 
allusions to psychological processes that deserve systematization. 
Similar vignettes are scattered through everything James wrote, 
regardless of subject-matter. In a letter to a friend these suggestive 
words occur: “We are all ready to be savage in some cause. The 
difference between a good man and a bad one is the choice of the 
cause.” °* This statement possesses a flavor of consistency with 
technical material in the Principles of Psychology. One more 
example may be given: 

I am against bigness and greatness in all their forms, and with the invisible 
molecular moral forces that work frou: individual to individual, stealing in 
through the crannies of the world like so many soft rootlets, or like the capillary 
oozing of water, and yet rending the hardest monuments of man’s pride, if you 
give them time. The bigger the unit you deal with, the hollower, the more brutal, 
the more mendacious is the life displayed.5° 
The imaginative psychologist who undertakes to unravel the poetry 
will discern in this the makings of a theory of social interaction, a 
dynamics of motivation, a principle of social determination, and a 
conception of collective reintegration. 

Like the psychology of religion, official social psychology, stem- 
ming variously from the anthropology, sociology, and biological 
evolutionism of the nineteenth century, began to take distinctive 
shape in the last decade of that century. In 1908 Ross published 
the first Social Psychology, in which he sought to account for 
“uniformities” of experience in the “planes and currents” of social 
life." In the same year McDougall produced his pioneer contri- 
bution in an effort to aid the social sciences to “build upon a firm 
psychological foundation.” For both these enterprises psycho- 
logical principles were needed. Was there anything answering the 
purpose in James’s Principles of 1890? 

Going straight to the point, McDougall emphasized the need for 
liberation from intellectualistic mental philosophies: 


Nor are we any longer content to supplement this Lockian conception of mind 
with only two principles of intrinsic activity, that of the association and reproduc- 





58 Perry, op. cit., Il, p. 317. 

54 Letters, Il, p. 28. 

55 Tbid., Il, go. 

56 Ross, E. A. Social psychology. New York: Macmillan, 1908, pp. 1, 2. 

57 McDougall, W. An introduction to social psychology. (14th ed.) Boston: Luce, 


1921, p. 3. 
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tion of ideas, and that of the tendency to seek pleasure and to avoid pain. The 
discovery is being made that the old psychologising was like the playing of 
“Hamlet” with the Prince of Denmark left out.°* 


If any psychologist had already insisted that every psychological 
drama must be played with a full cast, it was William James. In 
particular, his “stream of consciousness” had risen to engulf the 
wreckage of apperceptionism, and he had ingenuously eroded the 
foundations of hedonism by characteristically inquiring: “Who 
blushes to escape the discomfort of not blushing?” ** The anti- 
intellectualism of James’s non-conformist trend in psychology and 
philosophy needs no recapitulation here. It is inherent in func- 
tionalism and it reached a climax in the theory of emotions. The 
James who demanded a universe that was “thickly alive” ® had 
perceived at the outset the need for a psychological Lebensraum 
that might among other things be adequately soczal. 

The theater of life-as-a-whole, the setting for varieties of experi 
ence, while rich in reverberations of social movements, becomes 
such because it is peopled with individualities. Since James was 
thoroughly preoccupied with the individual and his interests, it 
was inevitable that he should offer some elaboration of his obser- 
vations about individuals. The result was the rendering of miscel- 
laneous contributions to the field of gersonality, that ugly duckling 
of social psychology which in its present swanhood is being coaxed 
back into the family circle. Since James was ahead of the times 
in pursuing this interest, his contributions were largely of the char- 
acterological kind. There are the numerous types, such as the 
tough-minded and the tender-minded, the once-born and the twice- 
born, the sympathetic and the unsympathetic character, the 
obstructed and the explosive types, besides frequent characterization 
of the representatives of nationalities and other social groups. To the 
Jamesian “selves” we must proceed in a moment. James was inter- 
ested in physiognomy and phrenology as characterological devices, 
and in keeping with this interest he maintained a large collection 
of photographs of people. Needless to say, the profusion of deline- 
ations of concrete personalities to be found throughout his writings 
is a relevant psychological tributary. 

Of the famous hierarchy of selves, comprising the material self, 

58 Tbid., p. 10. 


59 Principles, Il, p. 550. 
60 : . ‘ 
© James, W A pluralistic universe. New York: Longmans, Green, 1909, p. 172. 
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the social self, the spiritual self, and the pure ego, the social self 
receives at the outset a completely biosocial definition as “the recog- 
nition which a man gets from his mates.” °' This self—or rather 
these selves, since they are as many as there are individual “mates” 
who regard one—is, however, immediately reéstablished as a 
biophysical entity in terms of its central and generating motive. 
This is the “innate propensity to get ourselves noticed, and noticed 
favorably.” "" The plot thickens; it now begins to be clear why 
man’s innermost selves can find their only adequate socius in an 
ideal world! Again we encounter the individualistic isolationism 
that was seen to pervade James’s psychology of religion, and that 
affects his metaphysics by creating the problem which he sought 
to resolve through pluralism. The passage which enlarges upon 
the social self is striking for its descriptive language. Reiterated 
throughout it are references and appeals to fame, honor, club- 
opinion, self-satisfaction, self-exaltation. Elsewhere James treats us 
to similar verbal exhibits, notably in the case of the repeated refer- 
ences to shyness with which the treatment of instincts abounds.” 
In the description of the instincts, four words are allotted to 
jealousy—‘“Jealousy is unquestionably instinctive.”"* Rivalry is 
given similar short but emphatic shrift, one of the five descriptive 
sentences being: “Nine-tenths of the work of che world is done 
by it.”* And in a biologistic account of the dynamic functioning 
of the self James states that the sympathetic and egoistic instincts 
differ only in that “the instincts called egoistic form much the 
larger mass.” “ 

Many other details of James’s psychological individualism might 
be mentioned—such as his strange inclusion of an “anti-sexual 
instinct, the instinct of persor il isolation” “’—but these instances 
characterize its trend. A clinical psychologist cannot regard 
emphasis on egocentric tendencies and emphasis on withdrawing 
tendencies as unrelated phenomena. In clinical observation such 
varieties of experience do not flourish in fine pluralistic disjunction. 
We begin, then, to grasp a likely key not only to the neglect of 
social psychology by William James, but to the philosophical drama 

81 Principles, I, p. 293. 

62 Idem. 

68 See the Principles, Il, pp. 432, 433, 436, 437. 

64 Jhid., Il, p. 439. 

65 Jbid., Il, p. 409. 


86 Ibid. I, p. 325. 
87 Ibid, I, p. 437- 
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he produced after he ceased to deal in strictly psychological 
categories! 

From the point of view of social psychology the great weakness 
in James’s outlook is an inadequate conception of social stimu- 
lation, which leads to a disregard of social interaction. Although 
minds are “related to other minds,”"* and although we have 
described James’s total problem as that of individualities-in-umity, 
direct psychological relations between individualities are practically 
ignored by James. Social facilitation is recognized under the head- 
ing Play.’ Otherwise we are informed that 


in the present world, then, minds precede, succeed, and coexist with each other in 
the common receptacle of time, and of their collective relations to the latter 
nothing more can be said." 


James deposits the burden of psychological functioning squarely 
upon the individual. 

As regards James the man, the nub of the whole matter—refer- 
ring to the inconsistencies, contradictions, paradoxes, and struggles 
that highlighted his intellectual history—was his restricted social 
outlook. But this “asociality” was far from absolute. Although 
the chapter on the “Consciousness of Self” is a masterpiece of 
apologetics for egocentrism it must not be thought that James 
represented cheap egoism, either in psychology or in religion. In 
numerous contexts he warmly acclaims self-sacrificing and self- 
renouncing behavior, notably in the discussion of “Mysticism” in 
the Varieties. The peculiarity of this recognition, especially as 
accorded by one who in his personal life constantly did things for 
other people, consists in the egocentric motivational pattern ascribed 
to altruistic conduct. 

But what of the instincts? Do they condemn the individual to 
egocentric isolation? Is no broader scheme of motivation possible ? 
As far as James’s theory of instincts is concerned wider possibilities 
exist. Like McDougall, he acknowledged a large number of 
instincts—about twenty besides physiological reflexes. These were 
the actual “springs of action,” affected, of course, in their operation, 
by stimulus situations. There are two important differences frem 
McDougall’s system: (1) To James, the driving forces were not 
introspectible: “The zmpulsive quality of mental states is an attri- 

88 [hid., I, p. 216. 


69 Jhid., Il, p. 428 
70 Tbid., 1, p. 199 
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bute behind which we cannot go.” Nor was their innate character 
to be insisted upon: “However the actual impulsions may have 
arisen, they must now be described as they exist”; it is the business 
of “evolutionary history” to explain their derivation.” (2) Instincts 
were transitory rather than permanent; they were subject of inhi- 
bition by habits.” This conception makes room for an endless 
dynamic interplay of motivational factors, working toward the 
emergence of formations like fixed ideas, states of consciousness, 
etc., and as we should nowadays wish to add, traits of personality. 
The doctrine of the transitoriness of instincts is indeed a rough 
prototype of that of the functional autonomy of motives which is 
the core of G. W. Allport’s psychological theory of personality.” 

Keeping in mind the bearing of motivation upon religion as a 
mode of behavior that renounces the ego, we should notice a funda- 
mental difference between the James prototype and Allport’s theory. 
Fiercely intent upon authenticating the self-conscious interests of 
the individual, James kept announcing that psychological states and 
processes were always personal, were subject to ownership.“* With 
no less personalistic emphasis, Allport, however, through his prin- 
ciple of the “extension of self,” proposes that devotion be taken as 
a mark of maturity of the personality, by insisting that objects of 
mature regard are best sought for their own sake.’ In practice, 
such devotion to larger ends is achieved through socializing con- 
duct that bursts the confines of primordial egocentricity. This 
shift in proprietary interest is the psychological mystery that Henry 
James, Sr., continually celebrated in his writings.”® It means the 
renunciation of self, but not for the sake of self. And metaphysi- 
cally considered it is the kind of relation that preserves individuality 
by freeing the self at the expense of the ego, and lets pluralism come 
of age. It is in no wise clear that William James attained it. 
Despite the fact that his theory of motivation allowed for a principle 
of “extension of self” (which he did not formulate), his psychology 
was egocentric. Witness this version of “renunciation”: 

We must care more for our honor, our friends, our human ties, than for a sound 


skin or wealth. And the spiritual self is so supremely precious that, rather than 
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lose it, a man ought to be willing to give up friends and good fame, and property, 
and life itself.*7 


Here everything would seem to depend on the degree of extension 
of the self one cannot afford to lose. 

We thus encounter in James’s writings a coexistence of egocentric 
and withdrawing tendencies, and we have commented on the clini- 
cal relationship. We have also emphasized James’s social aloofness 
in his psychology of religion and elsewhere. Are these phenomena 
connected with his wholly amiable but consistently asserted 
non-comprehension of his father’s thought? How are we to 
relate the father’s emphasis on renunciation-for-society to the son’s 
individualism ? 

Concerning the home life of William James and his brother 
Henry, Jr., Professor Perry states that “the stage seems to have been 
set for an ‘inferiority’ complex”—on the part of Henry, Jr., and 
goes on to explain that, “incredible as it may seem,” it did not 
develop; * although the subsequent description of Henry’s life 
indicates that it did develop. But from a clinical point of view, 
what seems more important is the fact that as the older child, 
William might “normally” be the one to manifest any effects of 
displacement by a sibling, through feelings of inferiority or other 
symptoms. Might not his later urbanity and studied absence of 
discrimination in social relations have amounted to compensation 
for feelings of inferiority? How should the individualistic, ego- 
centric attitude be interpreted? And is there no ground for sup- 
posing that, if Henry displaced William, the latter would develop 
resistance to the father? Such conjectures demand investigation, 

especially when one also remembers William James’s invalidism and 
neurasthenia, and the apparently salutary effect of his marriage. 
All that is contended here, however, is that in the dynamics of the 
interpersonal relationships there is significant evidence which 
accounts in part for William James’s psychological and metaphysical 
exertions in behalf of individuality. His devotion to and interpre- 
tation of individuality, moreover, restricted his possible contribu- 
tions to abnormal and social psychology. 


77 Principles, 1, p. 315. 
78 Perry, op. cit., I, 174. 



















EGO-INVOLVEMENT AS A DETERMINANT OF 
SELECTIVE F GRGETTING 


BY RICHARD WALLEN 


University of Cincinnati 


o those who have been amused at the fisherman’s overestima- 
fp eee of the traditional “one that got away” it is no novel 
hypothesis that alterations and selections in remembered material 
may be produced by attitudes and interests. The production and 
measurement of such alterations, however, is not common. The 
stimulating researches of Bartlett (2) provide clear indication that 
factors in individual personal history are responsible for some of 
the changes occurring in the content of delayed reproductions, but 
he reports no attempt at exact measurement of the changes or of 
their determinants. 

In an interesting paper dealing with the influence of set on report, 
Maria Zillig (10) records an experiment in which aphorisms written 
by prominent authors were used as memory material. Half of them 
expressed opinions favorable to the female sex; half derided it. 
Twenty men and an equal number of women were asked to read 
the statements and, immediately after reading, to write them from 
memory. When reproductions made by the two sexes were com- 
pared, it was found that of all statements recalled literally by male 
subjects only 37-per cent were favorable to women. On the other 
hand, 63 per cent of the aphorisms recalled by female subjects were 
favorable to their sex. This discrepancy is accounted for by assum- 
ing that individuals possess “basic sets” of striving for personal 
advancement and against injury and that these sets exert a selective 
influence in recall. The women accordingly rejected (uninten- 
tionally) statements conflicting with their pride in their own sex. 

Suggestive as this work is, it suffers from failure to specify the 
subjects’ attitudes in advance of the presentation of the memory 
material and to allow for the different degrees of mastery to which 
subjects may have learned the aphorisms prior to the experiment 
proper. 

Although Edwards (3) measured the attitudes of his subjects 
before presentation of the memory material, he reports no attempt 
to control the factor of previous learning. In his study a ten- 
minute speech containing an equal number of both pro- and anti- 
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New Deal statements was read to the subjects. Immediate and 
delayed tests of forgetting showed that the portions of the speech 
which harmonized with subjects’ attitudes were remembered better 
than portions which conflicted with them. For example, it was 
found that subjects who favored the New Deal remembered more 
of the favorable statements made in the speech than of the unfavor 
able ones. But it is probably true that at least some of the argu- 
ments presented were familiar to the subjects, and it is reasonable 
to believe that persons who favored the New Deal would have 
learned, even before the experiment began, more of the arguments 
which supported their views than arguments against them. Conse 
quently the differential retention of the two kinds of statements 
could be accounted for on the basis of the advantage held by one 
kind of statement at the time of the speech. This study does not 
constitute adequate evidence of the role played by attitudes in 
selective forgetting. 

In contrast, Watson and Hartmann (8) in their study of the 
effect of theistic and atheistic attitudes did use a technique which 
controlled differences in the subjects’ familiarity with the arguments 
comprising the memory material. They found some evidence that 
arguments supporting the subjects’ attitudes were recalled better 
(after an interval of from 10 to 30 minutes) than those opposing the 
attitudes, but their results are not acceptably reliable from the 
statistical standpoint. 

The influence of attitude toward the Negro on remembering was 
studied by Margulies (6). There is no clear evidence in her work 
that material supporting an attitude is recalled better than material 
opposing it. Part of the difficulty would seem to lie in the use of 
an immediate test; for the phenomena in question require a certain 
amount of time for their production. Gilbert (4), reviewing studies 
of hedonic selectivity in remembering, points out that results based 
on immediate testing are inconclusive. An experiment preliminary 
to those reported in the present paper also disclosed that immediate 
testing, although showing some differential recall, yielded incon- 
sistent and ambiguous results. 

Despite the plausibility of the hypothesis which we have been 
discussing, experimental results to date have not provided a good 
case for its acceptance. The investigations here reported present 
additional data relevant to the belief that attitudes may exert a 
selective influence on remembered material. 
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PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION 


If selection in forgetting can occur as the result of attitudinal 
factors, we should select for study some attitude which will provide 
nearly optimum conditions for preducing it. Presumably, such an 
attitude would be one intimately related to the person—one which 
is “deep” rather than “superficial.” For this reason the present 
study utilizes attitudes toward the self. 

Whatever point of view one may hold concerning the ontological 
or the epistemological status of the self, it will be agreed that indi- 
viduals can and do make descriptive statements about themselves. 
These descriptions are sometimes overt; more often, perhaps, they 
are not communicated. In content they may range from the merest 
naming of bodily characteristics to complicated and abstract evalua- 
tions such as “I am a moral coward.” As grounds for inferences 
about attitudes such statements are entitled to the same considera- 
tion as those in which the speaker is not the object of description, 
¢.g., “War is an economic necessity.” In this sense, then, it is 
meaningful to say that a person has certain attitudes toward him- 
self. This is not meant to imply that the self as studied by 
psychology is to be identified with a set of statements, but it is 
meant to point out that it is possible to deal with problems of the 
self even while confining ourselves to statements. True, statements 
about the self may be and often are false-to-facts or even inten- 
tionally deceptive; but this in no way distinguishes them from other 
judgments nor seriously impairs their value as psychological data. 

In the experiments to be reported a check-iist of 40 adjectives 
was used to obtain some self-evaluations of the subjects. They 
were given the list and were asked to mark a “plus” beside 
those words which they thought described them and a “zero” 
beside those which did not describe them. Subjects were encour- 
aged to be sincere and were told that the papers would be treated 
as confidential information. Two groups designated as the “rated” 
and “non-rated” groups were then formed. The difference between 
them will be made clear later. 

About a week after the self-ratings, each person in the rated 
group was given a sheet containing his name and a set of numbered 
spaces marked plus or zero. The subjects were then told that they 
had been rated by some person who knew them and that these 
sheets contained the record of the rating. The numbers cor- 
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responded to the terms on which they had been rated, the same 
list, in fact, which they had used for rating themselves. Wherever 
a plus occurred it indicated that the unknown rater considered that 
particular term descriptive of the subject. Subjects were requested 
to look at their own papers while the experimenter read the list of 
trait words corresponding to the numbers on those papers. Thus 
each subject could see which traits had been attributed to him by 
his rater. For example, subject A could see that number 4 on his 
sheet was marked plus. In the list read by the experimenter the 
fourth word was “cautious.” Consequently, subject A would know 
that whoever had rated him thought he was cautious. 

This method allows the exposure of different material to each 
subject while retaining the convenience of working with:a group. 
It also permits control of rate and time of exposure. The list was 
read twice at the rate of about one word every two or three seconds. 
The ratings were collected immediately following the reading. 

These ratings were not genuine. Actually they had been con- 
structed by systematically changing the self-ratings. For half the 
subjects the ratings on items 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 10, etc., had been reversed, 
while the others remained the same. The ratings on items 3, 4, 7, 
8. 11, 42, etc., were altered for the other half of the subjects. Thus 
each paper contained some ratings which were identical with those 
of the subject and some which exactly contradicted his own ratings. 
This “bogus” rating, as it will be called to distinguish it from the 
self-rating, was what the subjects were later asked to recall. After 
the desired interval had elapsed, subjects were asked to recall the 
marks assigned them by their unknown raters. Recalls were written 
on a sheet containing all the adjectives used in the original list. 

In order to create the impression that the bogus ratings are 
genuine it is helpful to use traits that are hard to observe objectively. 
Thus “wistful” or “adaptable” may mean many things to many 
people, and it is not difficult to convince a subject that he could 
receive a rating opposed to his own. This is not so true of terms 
such as “good-looking” or “ill-bred.” Our list contained as many 
ambiguous terms as possible. 

In addition to the above precaution special measures were taken 
to create a belief that the bogus ratings were genuine. Since 
students in a large university realize that instructors do not know 
their acquaintances, each subject was required to list the names of 
it least five people on the campus who knew him. These lists were 
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mae at least a week before the self-ratings were filled out, and 
nothing was said about their purpose. The bogus sheets as pre- 
sented contained instructions worded to make the subjects believe 
that they had actually been distributed to raters. The sheets were 
also creased as they might have been had they been sent through 


the campus mail.’ 


Tue First ExpERIMENT 


The subjects of the first experiment were 111 students enrolled 
in the summer session at Ohio State University.” The rated group 
totaled 84, the non-rated 27. There were 8 male subjects in each 
group. The age range in the rated group was from 18-49 years, 
with a median age of 26. In the non-rated group the range was 
from 19-46 years, with a median of 27. Many of the subjects were 
adults with some teaching experience. 

Recall was delayed for 48 hours in this experiment. As soon as 
the subjects finished recalling the bogus items, they were asked to 
mark each adjective desirable or undesirable. After collecting the 
papers, the experimenter revealed the actual nature of the experi- 
ment and told the subjects that the ratings were not genuine. 

Since the data resulting from our procedure are unavoidably 
complex, it may be well to introduce a system of symbols which 
will do away with awkward expressions and make for brevity in 
presenting the results. Each term on the check-list may be classi- 
find in one of two ways for each of the three factors we have varied. 
That is, each term may be called desirable or undesirable; it may 
be checked or unchecked on the self-rating; it may be checked or 
unchecked on the bogus rating. Taking three two-categoried 
variables three at a time, we arrive at eight possible combinations. 
Considering all three of our factors, then, each recall is the recall 
of an item belonging to one of eight classes. We shall use “D” 
or “U” to indicate whether a subject considered a trait desirable or 
undesirable. To show whether or not a term on one of the ratings 
applied to the subject, we shall employ “x” or “o.” If the “x” 
occurs immediately following the “D” or “U,” it will mean that 


1 One girl after receiving her bogus rating complained to the instructor that the person 
who had rated her must not have known her very well. Two days later, informed of the 
true nature of the bogus sheet, she reported that she had been almost physically ill as a 
result of worry over the mistaken opinions held by her rater. It had not occurred to her 
that the ratings were not genuine. 

“The author wishes to acknowledge the kind assistance of Dr. H. C. Lehman, Mr. Claude 
Bridges, and Mr. Nicholas Hobbs in collecting the data. 
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the se/f-rating was checked; placed in the next position following 
it w i mean that the dogus rating was checked. 

‘. » pose that a subject considers a certain trait—say “adaptable” — 
desu .le and so rates himself. Suppose further that he is “rated” 
thus no the bogus rating. All cases with a similar pattern of rela- 
tions are symbolized “Dxx.” For the trait “plodding,” however, 
he indicates that the term does not describe him. The bogus rating 
| contradicts him and indicates that the term does describe him. 
Since he has judged this trait undesirable, his recall for this item 


; would fall in the class Uox. Type Uoo would differ only in that 
the bogus rating did not attribute the trait to him. 

The symbols for the eight item types are: Dxx, Dxo, Dox, Doo, 

i Uxx, Uxo, Uox, Uoo. These symbols are used whether the bogus 


rating is that employed with the rated group or that used with the 
non-rated group. 

We may now restate our problem in terms of the types of items 
just discussed: Will reliable differences in the proportion of ratings 
correctly recalled be found among the various types of items? If 
such differences be discovered, can they be related to the self-atti- 
tudes of the subjects in such a way as to yield consistent generaliza- 
tions about the effect of such attitudes on material related to them? 

Results. Table 1 shows the number of items of each type and 
the percentage of errors made in the recall of each type for both 












TABLE 1 


THe Numper oF Eacu Type oF Item AND THE PERCENTAGE OF Errors MADE 
IN 48-Hour Detayep Recatt oF Eacn Typt By THE 
RaTED AND Non-raTEp Groups 









RatTep Group Non-RATED Group 









TYPE | 

Tora! | Percentace Wronc Tora! PERCENTAGE WRONG 

Sanne 

| | 
Dxx | 755 13.6 | 215 | 23.7 
y ' : | | 
Uxx 166 18.7 59 47.5 
Dxo 699 25.6 210 28.6 
Uxo | 216 25.5 62 | 25.8 
Dox 180 19.4 | 70 31.4 
Uox 626 23.2 212 52.8 
Doo 117 17.1 64 26.7 
Uoo 601 16.6 } 188 21.3 

| 















Total 3360 19.9 | 1080 34.2 
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rated and non-rated groups. The rated group has more accuracy 
in over-all recall than the non-rated group, i.¢., 19.9 per cent errors 
as compared with 34.2 per cent for the latter group (C.R.=8.2). 
This difference probably reflects the superior initial learning of the 
rated group due, perhaps, to their greater interest and attention 
during the reading of the bogus ratings. 

In the tradition of the P-U studies of forgetting we inquire first 
into the effect of desirability on accuracy of recall. Since there are 
unequal frequencies in the eight classes, and, since the effect of 
other variables is as yet unknown, sampling error must be avoided 


TABLE 2 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE DesIRABILITY OF ITEMS AND THE PROPORTION 
oF Errors Mapes 1n 48-Hour Detayep Recati 








Ratep Group Cur- Non-RATED GROUP Cui- 
TYPE ERRORS SQUARE ERRORS ! SQUARE 
(Percentages) | (Percentages) 
en ———— a 5 ani 
Dxx 13.6 23.7 
Uxx 18.7 2.9 47.5 12.7 
] ] 
Dxo 25.6 38.6 
Uxo 25.5 .0 25.8 4 
Dox 19.4 | 31.4 
“9 8 5 
Uox | 23.2 ce } 53.% 10.5 
Doo 17.1 26.7 | 
Uoo 16.6 0 a3 .3 8 
! | 





by comparing those types which differ in only one respect, desira- 
bility. Table 2 makes the needed comparisons for both groups. 
It will be seen that there is no evidence of a relationship between 
desirability and forgetting in the rated group. This is not true of 
the non-rated subjects, however, for in those cases where the bogus 
was checked the desirable items show reliably better recall than the 
undesirable ones. This is baffling. From the data at hand we 
cannot specify the frame of reference toward which the selective 
forgetting tends other than to say that it is probably not the one 
which is operative in the rated group. It may be that these results 
are similar to the “halo-effect.” Perhaps the subjects overflow with 
human kindness to the extent that they forget the shortcomings of 
unknown persons, or that, having forgotten the bogus ratings rather 
effectively, they “rate” the unknown in favorable terms. 
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Knowing that, in the rated group, desirability bears no relation 
to forgetting, we may proceed to combine desirable and undesirable 
item types and test for a relationship between forgetting and the 
agreement of the self- and bogus ratings. The results are given 
in Table 3. In every comparison there is a reliably smaller propor- 
tion of errors when the self- and bogus ratings agree than when they 
disagree. There is no confounding in any of the comparisons due 
to a tendency to favor either the check or the zero in marking the 
recall sheets. On the bogus sheets 48.6 per cent of the items were 
marked zero, and 47.4 per cent were so marked on the recall. This 
unreliable difference shows no tendency to favor either marking. 


TABLE 3 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGREEMENT OF THE SELF- AND Bocus RaTINGs 
AND THE PRoporRTION OF Errors Mane 1N 48-Hour 
Detayep REcALt BY THE Ratep Group 


} 
_ | } . 
TYPE ERRORS CHI-SQUARE 
| (Percentage) 
xx 14.5 
xo 25.6 | 274.8 
| 
( 22.3 
oo 16.7 7.0 
xx 14.5 
ox 23.3 17.5 
j | 
xo | 25.6 | 
‘ 16.7 18. 


Clearly, the figures in Table 3 are strong evidence for the hypothesis 
that ratings intimately related to self-attitudes will be remembered 
better when they reinforce those attitudes than when they are in 
opposition. 

With the data from the non-rated group it is not possible to use 
the simple procedure followed in Table 3, since we found a differ- 
ential effect due to trait-desirability which cuts across the agreement- 
disagreement comparisons. It is possible, nevertheless, to control 
the effect of desirability and test for effects due to agreement as 
shown in Table 4. Although two of the differences shown are 
reliable, and a third approaches the required level of significance 
(P<.o1), only the comparison of types Dxx and Dxo can be used , 
as positive evidence of an effect due to agreement of the two ratings. 
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This is due to the fact that, if there is a tendency to make more zeros 
during the recall than were on the bogus sheets, items marked zero 
on the bogus have a greater chance of being marked correctly when 
recall is tested. In this case 51.8 per cent of the bogus items were 
marked z=ro, and 57.8 per cent of the recalls were so marked 
(C.R.=2.7). As a result, any comparison involving item types not 
having the same bogus marking is equivocal and does not have 
satisfactory status as evidence. 


TABLE 4 


THe RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGREEMENT OF THE SELF- AND Bocus RatTINcs 
AND THE ProporTION OF Errors Maps 1n 48-Hour Detayep 
RecaLL BY THE Non-ratTep Group 


TYPE ERRORS CHI-SQUARE 
(Percentage) 


Dxx | 23.7 

Dox 31.4 1.6 

Uxx 47-5 

Uox 52.8 - 

Dxo | 38.6 

Doo 26.7 2.9 

Uxo 25.8 

Uoo 21.3 5 
| 

Dxx 23.7 

Dxo 38.6 | 10.9 

Uxx | 47-5 

Uxo 25.8 6.1 
| 

Dox 31.4 

Doo 36.7 4 

Uox | 53.8 | 

Uoo 21.3 | 44.4 


We may conclude that the strong support which data from the 
rated group give our hypothesis is lacking in data from the non- 
rated group. This is the result expected if the self-attitudes of only 
the one group were involved in the remembering. 

Summary. We believe the following conclusions are warranted: 

1. Selective forgetting can occur in 48 hours. 

2. One factor which may be involved in such forgetting is the 
relationship between the memory material and the self-evaluations 
of the subjects. 
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3. Selection of the kind found here does not result in the addition 
of favorable traits to the recalled bogus ratings unless the subject 
thinks he possesses those traits, nor does it result in the repression 
of undesirable traits which the subject acknowledges. It results 
rather in recalling the bogus rating in a form resembling the 
earlier self-rating. We do not, apparently, “remember” that others 
attribute impossible virtues to us, but we do distort the memory so 
that others are believed to see us as we think we are. Good, bad, 
indifferent, we project our opinion of ourselves upon the remem- 
brance of ratings made by others. 

4. Selection does not occur when the memory material is not 
closely related to the self-interests of the subjects. 


THE Seconp ExPERIMENT 

Having found clear evidence of differential forgetting when 
recall is delayed, we planned an experiment designed to separate 
the effects of factors operating at the time of immediate recall from 
the effects of those at work during the interval of delay. We sought 
also to confirm the results obtained with the rated group in the 
first experiment. 

The subjects were 32 students enrolled in courses in elementary 
and educational psychology during the summer session at Ohio 
State University. Half the subjects were male. The age range 
was from 18 to 43 years, with a median of 22.5 years. 

Except for the time of testing the procedure was that used in the 
first experiment. One recall was asked for immediately; seven 
days later a second test was given. The list of 40 traits was the 
same as that previously used. 

Results. We omit the results of the ‘mmediate test. It is suffi- 
cient to report that in only one comparison (Dxx with Uxx) did 
item-desirability show a relationship to accuracy of recall. Desir- 
able items in this case were recalled with significantly fewer errors 
than undesirable ones. Tests for a relationship between agreement 
of the self- and bogus ratings and errors made in immediate recall 
yielded negative results. Such an outcome was not unexpected in 
view of the outcome of preliminary work with immediate tests. 

In order to discover what occurs during the period of delay we 
must somehow control or ignore influences at work during and 
immediately after the learning period. This can be done if we 
know the status of each item during each recall. Each item of the 
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learned material can have one of four possible fates. It may be 
recalled correctly on both tests or incorrectly on both; it may be 
recalled correctly on the first test only or on the second test only. 
Table 5 shows the number of items of various types which were 
remembered in each of these four ways. If we consider in our 
comparisons only those items which were correctly recalled on the 
first test, we shall have ignored factors which produce error in 
immediate recall. Presumably, then, errors made in the delayed 
recall of these items will be due only to factors operating after the 
immediate test. 

Although it may be objected that such a procedure overlooks 
reminiscence, reference to the third column of Table 5 will show 
that it occurred too rarely to permit adequate analysis. 


TABLE 5 


Tue Numser or Items or Eaco Type Correctty RecaLttep on Botu Tests, 
AND THE NumsBer WuicH Were Wronc oN ONE or Botn Tests 
(Second experiment) 

















Recaut | RIGHT RIGHT WrRonc WRONG 

Recat II RIGHT WRONG RIGHT WRONG Torat 
‘TYPE 
Dxx 200 32 10 16 258 
Uxx 53 9 3 15 80 
Dxo 155 61 6 25 247 
Uxo 60 24 } 3 7 | 04 
Dox 67 14 I 14 96 
Uox | 115 59 7 29 210 
Doo 56 5 3 6 70 
Uoo | 182 20 | 7 16 225 
Total | 888 224 | 40 128 1280 


The first two columns in Table 5 give the number of right and 
wrong responses on the delayed test when only right responses on 
the immediate test are considered. We wish to see whether or not 
there are reliable differences in the proportion of these errors 
among the various types of items. 

The first set of comparisons tests the effect of desirability on 
accuracy of recall. Table 6 presents the relevant data. Several 
points should be noted. In the first place, no reliable difference 
exists between errors in types Dxx and Uxx such as was found in 
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immediate recall. Secondly, a reliable difference in the proportion 
of errors in types Dox and Uox appears, although this was not true 
in immediate recall. The need for separating influences operating 
at the time of the immediate test from those occurring later is 


apparent. 
TABLE 6 
Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE DesIRABILITY OF ITEMS AND THE PROPORTION 
oF Errors Mave 1n Recatt DeLtayep One Week, Basep ONLY ON 
Items CorrectLy RECALLED IN THE IMMEDIATE TES? 
Typr ERRORS (CHI-SQUARE 
(Percentage) | 
Dxx 13.8 
Uxx | 14.5 ( 
Dxo 28.2 
Uxo 28.6 | oO 
Dox 17.3 
Uox 3.9 7.5 
| | 
Doo 2 
Uoo | 9.9 | 2 


One of the best tests of an hedonic factor in forgetting is afforded 
by comparing errors in type Dox with those in type Uox. The 
first type indicates that a desirable trait is attributed to an individual 
who does not think it is characteristic of himself, while the second 
type indicates an undesirable trait similarly attributed. (It will be 
remembered that the judgment of desirability was made by the 
subject.) Table 6 shows that under these conditions the recall of 
desirable ratings is much more accurate than the recall of undesir- 
able ratings. This is the first evidence in our work that something 
similar to repressive forgetting does occur. More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that this kind of forgetting is not indicated by the 
three remaining comparisons. Such a state of affairs points to the 
possibility that special conditions may be requisites for repressive 
forgetting. On the basis of the analysis of Table 6 one may guess 
that one condition depends on the attitude of the individual toward 
the pleasant or unpleasant material. If the individual agrees with 
or accepts the unpleasant material, then rapid and complete forget- 
ting of this material may not take place. 

On the other hand it is possible that type Uox includes a larger 
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proportion of bogus ratings that are truly unpleasant than type 
Uxx. There is a decided tendency to assign oneself a large number 
of desirable traits. In this experiment about 75 per cent of all traits 
checked on the self-ratings were later judged desirable. In the 
light of this fact it seems altogether possible that the subjects 
acknowledged the possession of a few slightly undesirable traits, 
but refused to admit—or believe—that they have the highly unde- 
sirable ones. The bogus ratings, however, would attrib: ce many 
of these highly undesirable traits to the subjects, since they were 
constructed according to a predetermined system which avoided 
selection of any particular kind of item. Therefore type Uox 
would probably include many more of the most undesirable items 
than would type Uxx. 

In checking the tendency to favor either the plus or zero mark- 
ings in the second recall it was found that no significant excess of 
either response occurred when only items which were right on the 
first recall were considered. 

Comparisons testing the effect of agreement between the self- 
and bogus ratings on accuracy of recall are drawn in Table 7. 
Every comparison in this table indicates that when the two ratings 
disagree recall is less accurate than when they agree. All differ- 
ences except those involving type Dox are highly reliable. The 
failure to obtain reliable differences in comparisons including type 
Dox should serve to remind us that the process we are studying 
does not occur in isolation, but on the contrary can be profoundly 
affected, perhaps éven rendered inoperative at times, by other 
processes. Indeed, this fact is precisely the thesis of this report; 
human forgetting is forgetting by persons, people with biographies, 
individuals actively engaged in the business of coming to terms 
with an intricate pattern of social stimulation. It would be strange 
if the rich context of personality did not sometimes intrude upon 
schemes for “isolating the single variable.” We have attempted to 
isolate one aspect of the context for study here; we cannot be 
surprised when another aspect eludes our efforts at control and 
intrudes. : 

The data of Table 7 in conjunction with those from the first 
experiment constitute, in our opinion, weighty evidence that forget- 
ting can take place in such a way as to result in a production more 
like the subject’s frame of reference than was the memory material. 
Further analysis involved finding (for each subject) the number of 
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items showing agreement between the self- and bogus ratings and 
the number showing agreement between the self-rating and the 
delayed recall. Greater similarity between the latter two than 
between the former two was found in 26 cases. Four cases showed 
no ditlerence, and only two shifted in the direction of less similarity. 
Hence it is actually true for a large proportion of the group that 
the final production is more like the frame of reference (self-rating) 
than like the material presented (bogus rating). 
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DiscuSssION 


There are a number of po sible expl inations of selective forget 
ting, but we shall consider only a few of the most plausible as they 
apply to our data. 


1. Selective forgetting would occur if the various types of items 


were learned to different degrees of mastery. Let us consider three 


reasons for differences in degree of original learning: 

a. Differential practice. Since the rate and time of exposure 
of the memory material were controlled in our work, prac 
differentials during learning could not arise. Is it possible that 
the subjects practiced parts of the material before the experiment 


began? (We have already indicated that our objection to several 
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other studies rests on an affirmative answer to this question.) The 
bogus ratings would seem to be wholly new material since they 
were constructed in what amounts to a random manner. 
Although the symbols used in the bogus ratings were the same as 
those used in the self-ratings, their significance was quite differ- 
ent, and filling out the self-rating does not constitute practice on 
the bogus. The possibility of a special kind of previous learning 
seems remote in our work. Even on the far-fetched hypothesis 
that the subjects had previously learned that others would rate 
them in certain ways and that this learning had occurred in 
just the way necessary to produce our results, one would expect 
this differential practice to show itself in immediate recall. 
Edwards (3) did obtain such a result with immediate testing; 
we did not. 

Results from the non-rated group in the first experiment are 
also pertinent. If one assumes that the rated group had previous 
practice on certain of the bogus ratings, there is little reason to 
doubt that this would also be true of the non-rated group. But 
the results which are to be attributed to such practice do not 
appear in the non-rated group. It is not likely, then, that this 
explanation can account for our findings. 

b. Differential difficulty of various item types. If items show- 
ing agreement between the self- and bogus ratings were less 
difficult than those where these ratings disagreed, this fact would 
explain our results. In our lists the only apparent cause of 
differences in item difficulty is the serial position of the items. 
This factor could account for our findings only on the condition 
that items showing agreement between the two ratings should 
occur at positions which are favorable to rapid learning, namely, 
at the beginning and end of the list. The bogus ratings were 
constructed to control serial position. In about half the lists the 
first two items agreed with the self-rating; in che other half the 
first two items disagreed with it. The same arrangement was 
preserved throughout, so that for every item half the bogus 
ratings were marked one way, half the other. Consequently we 
may discard serial position of item types as an explanation. 

c. Differential interest in various types of items. Our subjects 
did not know that they would be asked to recall the bogus 
ratings, and it is unlikely that any special attempt was made to 
memorize them. Observation of rated groups at the time the 
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bogus ratings were read, however, indicates that interest in the 
ratings was maintained at a high level throughout the reading. 
It is difficult to see how differences in interest could have arisen, 
for the list was read at such a rate that subjects would have had 
to change from interest to indifference and back again every 
four or five seconds. Furthermore, if differences in interest are 
to be assumed, it is probable that the greatest interest would be 
manifested in items where the bogus disagreed with the self- 
estimate. Yet these very items are least accurately recalled in 
delayed tests. 

One added control over all the above factors is afforded by 
treatment of the data from the second experiment. There only 
those responses which were correct on the immediate test were 
utilized in demonstrating selective forgetting. Although we may 
not assume complete equality in the mastery of all these items, 
we are justified in believing that our method did reduce the 
probability of large differences due to such factors as interest, 
special practice, and so on. In spite of this control selective 
forgetting was found. 

2. Another possible explanation is that rehearsal occurred in the 
period before recall. Although review can be effective in prevent- 
ing forgetting, to explain our results in this way we must assume 
that one type of item was reviewed more often than another. Such 
an explanation is difficult either to defend or to refute, since direct 
evidence is not available. The subjects were not told they would 
be tested on the bogus ratings, and they were instructed not to 
discuss the ratings with other people. These precautions probably 
limited rehearsal, but some must certainly have occurred. This 
review may have been confined to one type of item (a doubtful 
assumption), but it is likely that ratings which surprised the 
subject were most reviewed, 7.¢., the type where the two ratings 
disagreed. Yet, were this true, rehearsal must have been ineffec- 
tive, for this type of item was least accurately recalled. It is impos- 
sible to evaluate adequately the importance of review in the 
production of our results, but it remains a possible—although 
perhaps improbable—explanation. 

3. Our results may be explained on the basis of reorganization 
of the material during the interval after learning. This interpre- 
tation in one form or another has been relied upon by Wulf (9), 


Perkins (7), Allport (1), Bartlett (2), and others. 
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When “reorganizing” is appealed to for an explanation of 
memorial phenomena, it is, strictly speaking, not the material which 
is reorganized but some organic process or residue (trace) which 
is thought to bridge the period between learning and recall and is 
a necessary condition for recall. According to the gestalt concep- 
tion (5), these traces exist only as sub-systems in a field, and, as 
such, they are subject to field stresses as well as to stresses resulting 
from the dynamics of the trace-structure itself. Now, although it 
is not possible to observe alterations in the traces directly, the 
changes in remembered material permit inferences as to conditions 
in the trace field. We shall examine two possibilities. 

First let us consider a situation where the trace is altered, and the 
recall dependent upon it is likewise altered. There is, according to 
fiel 1 theory, no alteration without the action of forces. Do the 
forces necessary to produce the changes which are reflected in our 
data arise from the trace-structure itself or are they produced by 
some other region in the field? We favor the latter alternative. 
If the material qua material resulted in a trace-system containing 
internal stresses, then the recall of both the rated and non-rated 
groups should have shown the same ‘changes. This was not the 
case, and we must search for forces originating outside the trace- 
structure. Our search is limited by the fact that not any sub- 
system will affect the particular set of traces in which we are 
interested. The orderliness found in all remembering indicates that 
interaction does not occur among all sub-systems in the trace field 
but that certain conditions are necessary before communication 
between trace-structures will take place. The failure of “transfer 
of training” to appear often bears eloquent witness to this fact. 
The special conditions required for the production of forces which 
can result in the alterations we have observed are to be found in 
only one region of the total trace field, viz., the ego field. 

It is not within the province of this discussion to defend the 
conception of the ego as a sub-system in the total field of excitation; 
that has been done by Koffka (5, 379-342). We insist, how- 
ever, that some assumption regarding an ego is needed in inter- 
preting our results. Indeed, the whole point of our instructions 
was to produce a measurable difference in recall between the rated 
and non-rated groups, and, as we see it, the difference in instructions 
for the two groups can be cogently interpreted only in ego terms. 
For that matter, without such an interpretation how can we under- 
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stand the generally superior recall of the rated group? Some forces 
must have been operative in the trace fields of the subjects in one 
group which were not present in the trace fields of subjects in the 
other, and, insofar as the conditions of our work allow a choice of 
conclusion, these forces were derived from an interaction between 
the ego field and the trace-system of our material in the one case. 
This interaction, so the theory must go, resulted in the increased 
similarity of the two structures. This implies that perhaps the ego 
field also suffered distortion, although it was probably not very 
extensive. If a method sufhciently sensitive to reveal distortion in 
this region could be devised, we feel certain that this prediction 
would be verified. 

At this point it may be in order to state that if the above discussion 
is correct we must not expect every attitude to distort related 
material. In our opinion, alteration will occur only when the trace- 
system of the material is in communication with trace-systems of 
the attitudes. We have no suggestion as to the general require- 
ments for such a communication; our own work shows only one 
condition under which it can occur. 

A second possibility is that we are dealing here with a construc- 
tion rather than with recall dependent upon altered traces. Put 
another way, this means that the traces of the material are no 
longer playing an important part in recall, their function having 
been assumed by some other trace-structure. What guides the 
construction ? 

This has been answered in part by Bartlett (2, 270), who relies 
on his concept of “schemata.” According to him, at the time of 
recall an attitude toward an organized schema arises, and it is on 
the basis of this attitude that the construction which is recall is 
built. In the main we can agree with his emphasis upon attitudinal 
factors, but we must go further. If we accept a trace theory, we are 
compelled to accept the position that conative as well as cognitive 
activities leave traces, for we can see no distinction that can be made 
between them which will permit only the one kind to be trace- 
forming. Our interests, ideals, appetites, and attitudes must be 
grounded in a trace-system of some sort. They are not momentary, 
appearing only for the duration of a transitory stimulus situation, 
but are consistent and enduring. And acceptance of traces to 
explain the consistency and continuity of other behaviors implies 
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acceptance in these cases also. Yet these are the very traces that 
go to make up portions of the ego field. 

Not all remembering is affected by this special sub-system; some- 
times it is surprisingly accurate. Bartlett can have no general 
explanation as to why this is so, because he will not admit the unity 
which we insist upon. Our conceptual framework, on the other 
hand, since it includes an ego field, allows us to point to the ego- 
relatedness of certain experiences and to suggest that only when 
such a relation occurs will forgetting show the peculiar effects we 
have demonstrated. Moreover, although Bartlett can have no 
hypothesis as to why a certain attit:de should have a dominant role 
in the construction, our theory suggests that the similarity between 
a particular structure in the ego field and the trace-system of the 
material must have partially accounted for the substitution of 
function. 

Can one make a decision as to which of the two interpretations 
just presented better suits our work? This does not seem possible 
at present due to the fact that the theory of trace substitutions has 
not been developed. The most plausible speculation is, of course, 
that a complete substitution rarely occurs; perhaps the traces of the 
memory material are still active in recall, but other traces are 
responsible for the major changes in the remembered material. It 
is likely, moreover, that no partial or complete substitution can take 
place without communication between the several trace-systems 
involved. In that ‘case the requisites for substitution would be 
much the same as for those instances where a trace is altered: factors 
of proximity, similarity, completeness, and others. 

The reader may have wondered why anything possessing so little 
internal organization as a list of ratings was chosen for our memory 
material. This choice rules out the possibility of extensive autono- 
mous changes, and allows us to locate the origin of the distorting 
forces outside the trace-system of the material. Had we chosen 
material such as a written thumbnail sketch of personality, the 
observed alterations might have been the joint products of autono- 
mous changes and external stresses. 

We recognize that important considerations have been left 
untouched. One of the foremost of these has to do with the nature 
of the trace of a “meaning.” It would be absurd to believe that the 
traces which were distorted were those of the visually perceived 
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plus and zero marks on the ratings. The traces we have spoken 
of are those corresponding to some such meaning as “this rating 
applies to me,” and it is the nature of such traces that has gone 
unspecified. Yet any pretension to completeness demands some 
account of these traces. 

Nor have we exhausted the possibilities offered by a trace theory 
including an ego field. We have spoken of the trace field of the 
material as if it occurred outside the ego field because we take this 
to be the most general case. It is, of course, possible that the 
processes init ated during learning were located within the ego field 
itself, and consequently the traces of the material would be located 
there also. But the larger form of our theory would remain 
unchanged even if this were the case. 


SUMMARY 


The major finding of this study is that, when bogus ratings are 
presented as genuine, recalls of these ratings tend to be altered in 
such a way as to make them more compatible with subjects’ 
opinions of themselves. It is pointed out that this result cannot be 
attributed to different degrees of mastery of the various parts of the 
remembered material. An interpretation in terms of reorganization 
dependent upon stresses arising from the ego field is offered, and 
its implications are discussed. 
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FANTASY IN PERSONALITY AND ITS STUDY BY 
TEST PROCEDURES 


BY SAUL ROSENZWEIG 
Worcester State Hospital 


THE Power oF FANTASY 


F truth be stranger than fiction the reason must undoubtedly be 
] sought in the fact that truth is often an unavowed expression of 
fantasy just as fiction avowedly is. That it is stranger than fiction 
indicates that those who compose fiction set conscious limitations 
to their productions of which the realm of fantasy itself knows 
nothing. The strangest aspect of the matter concerns the possi- 
bility that an individval may unwittingly translate into reality 
fantasies which have been rejected by and carefully hidden from 
consciousness. 

These propositions are the tentative result of one of the distin- 
guishing trends of modern psychology. Even William James, as 
we learn from a recent book of a former student (6, 77), was 
capable of beginning a lecture one morning with the question: 
“Why is it that a perfectly respectable man may dream that he has 
intercourse with his grandmother?” Such questions were, how- 
ever, not characteristic of Jamesian psychology. They are, needless 
to say, more natural in that Freudian psychoanalysis the “com- 
plexes” of which he was somewhat skeptical. One conjectures that 
in the rest of James’s lecture which began with the quoted question 
he referred to what was in his time even more than in our own 
the first indications of this new approach to the psychology of the 
unconscious. For only with the advent of psychoanalysis has the 
importance of fantasy been duly stressed and made the subject of 
careful investigation by psychologists. 

After Freud, Adler’s voice, even while dissenting, carried on the 
tradition that fantasy wields great power—he formulated the con- 
cept of “guiding fictions”; and Jung, though again diverging from 
Freud in other matters, even deepened this emphasis by pointing to 
the possibility of collective fantasies—the so-called archetypes— 
inherited through successive generations. 

Despite these protagonists it may at first glance seem frivolous 
to delve into the realm of fantasy when faced with the grave 
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problems of mental disorder. Not that the psychiatrist has failed 
to recognize delusions and hallucinations as fantastic in nature— 
fantasy at this diagnostic level has always been appreciated. But 
about the dynamics of fantasy and its possible role as an etiological 
factor skepticism is still fairly general. The reason is not far to 
seek. The disciplined modes of scientific thought are naturally 
antagonistic to such vague and irrational stuff. Trained as we are 
to exercise restraint in our own thinking—sometimes even to the 
point of naive materialism—it is but a short step for us to turn a 
deaf ear to the patient’s aberrations. To do this is, however, to 
prove more faithful to our formal training than to our duties as 
objective investigators of whatever presents itself. 

A good part of the impediment to a recognition of the power 
of fantasy may be supposed to have resulted from the startling 
novelty of the conception and the almost revolutionary demands 
which it makes upon the sober investigator. Freud has more than 
o1ce put on record his own bewilderment at finding some com- 
pletely infantile imaginative construction at the basis of a patient’s 
symptoms. Thus he has written in one place: 


A . . peculiarity of the analysis has only increased my difficulty in deciding 
to make a report upon it. . . . Many details . .. seemed to me myse!f to be so 


extraordinary and incredible that I felt some hesitation in asking other people to 
believe in them. I requested the patient to make the strictest criticism of his 


recollections, but he found nothing improbable in his statements and adhered 
closely to them. Readers mav at all events rest assured that I myself am only 
reporting what I came upon as an independent experience, uninfluenced by my 


expectation. So that there was nothing left for me but to remember the wise 
} x 


h 


saying that there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in our 


philosophy. Any one who could succeed in eliminating his pre-existing convictions 
even more thoroughly could no doubt discover even more such things (5, 478-479). 


The existence of such statements is seldom appreciated by critics 
who upbraid Freud for introducing nonsense into the domain of 
science and who, instead of reading carefully such reports of 
clinical material as do exist or open-mindedly examining the 
similar data of their own patients, have been satisfied with the 
easier solution of characterizing the whole of psychoanalysis as 
fantastic. 

That the characterization applies cannot be denied. The data 
of psychoanalysis are usually fantastic. But this truth has hardly 
registered in the critic’s mind before he escapes its full appreciation 
by extending the characterization to the concepts and methods of 
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psychoanalysis—which, for all their shortcomings, are only occa- 
sionally that bad. In other words, the critics of analysis have 
sometimes made the mistake of blaming the analyst instead of the 
analysand, and of taking the former less seriously instead ,of taking 
the latter more so. In the end we shall undoubtedly have to 
acknowledge our debt to them both—to the analysand for provid- 
ing the data and to the analyst for taking his patients more 
seriously than has ever before been their lot in the history of 
psychopathology. The upshot will be that instead of calling 
Freud’s views fantastic we shall begin to study the nature and 
habits of fantasy itself. 


Tue Nature oF FANTASY 


As already implied, the first and foremost feature of fantasy is 
its infantility. Fantasy is a characteristic mode of the child’s adjust- 
ment—his way of getting immediate satisfaction despite adverse 
circumstances in the environment. It is, of course, not always 
gratification which fantasy provides; anxieties are also thus 
envisaged. In the latter case one may suppose that some defensive 
function is served when the organism anticipates a danger which 
might otherwise overwhelm it unexpectedly. But gratifying or 
defensive in function, the fantasies of infancy are in either event a 
mode of adjustment to frustration. Whether, having once occurred, 
they may in some fashion get fixed in the personality so as to 
interfere by repetition compulsion with later adjustment is the 
crucial problem for psychodynamic research. 

A corollary of the infantile nature of fantasy is the great serious- 
ness with which the child treats it. The play in which he expresses 
it is quite as important to him as are the working duties of an 
adult. Since, however, it is the adult who is responsible for the 
child’s upbringing, one of the chief functions of education consists, 
as already suggested, in inhibiting the fantastic mode of adjustment 
and inculcating instead a healthy respect for reality as defined in 
social terms. This transition is one of the most difficult in the 
individual’s existence—so dificult that nearly every mythology and 
religion has caken it into account, as witness, for example, the story 
in the Book of Genesis of man’s expulsion from Eden into the 
world of adult labor. Moreover, this inhibitory process is hardly 
ever completely successful. There are moments when even the 
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most normal individual relaxes to indulge a reverie and practically 
all of us can remember the nocturnal fantasies which we call 
dreams. Occasionally, too, the failure of such inhibition is mani- 
fested in overt behavior of an erratic or bizarre kind. 

The ground is thus prepared for recognizing a second main 
feature of fantasy—its possibly unconscious character. While in 
early childhood fantasy plays a more or less accepted consciously 
dominant role, education gradually inhibits it. In adulthood, 
disciplined as it is to social adaptation, fantasy can eke out only a 
marginal existence. The fantasies of the adult are hence usually 
repressed and are sometimes traceable to infantile experiences which 
have never been completely surmounted or mastered, 7.e., they are 
“unconscious.” 

A third characteristic of fantasy, concerned now less with its 
function in behavior than with its qualitative nature, lies in its 
irrationality and illogicality. The same thing which now means 
black may at the next moment or even simultaneously mean white 
as well. One is reminded of Humpty Dumpty in Alice’s looking- 
glass world: 





“When / use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in rather a scornful tone, “it 
means just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

‘The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words mean so many 
different things.” 


“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to be master—that’s all” (3, 
214). 


Needless to say such a cavalier attitude in the land of fantasy 
holds out little hope for a purely logical appreciation of its language. 

A fourth characteristic of fantasy is its affinity for concrete 
pictures. This feature is, of course, cousin to the illogical and 
irrational nature of it. The language of fantasy practically never 
employs abstract terms; in it everything, including even complex 
relationships, finds expression in some concrete form. 

Fortunately, however, it is just this feature of fantasy which at 
last rescues us from what might otherwise be a hopeless attempt to 
decipher the vague and codeless thing it must by this time surely 
appear. That is to say, it is the very concreteness of fantasy which 
indicates its determined character. The language may be primitive, 
but the things expressed in it and even the very way in which they 
are expressed at any particular time can with striking regularity be 
traced to some direct previous experience of the individual. Let 
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the individual who has reported the fantasy relax and follow the 
psychoanalyst’s instruction to associate freely, 7.¢., without criticism 
or censorship, and it is usually possible to trace the evoked pictures 
to their origin and to recognize how they have been determined. 
For paradoxical as it may appear, it is free association which reveals 
the determinism of fantasy, the fact being that one of the chief 
functions of disciplined thinking is to defeat the determinism of 
that impulsive life which is characteristic of the child but taboo in 
mature adulthood. 

This method of investigating fantasy by free association is, now 
that the genius of Freud has put it into our hands, appreciated as a 
very natural one. It involves the use of a tool which by its very 
lack of restriction is adapted to the kind of data to be studied. If 
fantasy is in its very nature opposed to the disciplined forms of 
logical thinking, it is, of course, necessary for a subject whose 
fantasies we wish to understand to adopt a mental set which is 
equally free and untrammeled. Since, moreover, we may expect 
from the postulate of psychic determinism that everything in 
human behavior has been produced by a definite condition of 
previous experience, such free association should lead to the source 
of the fantasies studied. 


In summary, then, these characteristics of fantasy—its infantile 
origin, its inhibition by education and its subsequent unconscious- 
ness, its disregard of logic and reason, its concrete pictorial quality 
and its determinism—must be kept clearly in mind if any method 
for studying it is to be pursued with success. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FANTASY 


If, having recognized the importance of fantasy and having 
surveyed its chief characteristics, we next examine the possible ways 
of studying it, the first method to be considered is, as already 
anticipated, psychoanalysis itself. The psychoanalytic procedure 
generally means two things: the technique of free association and 
its especial application to the dreams of the analysand. From the 
historical fact that Freud’s first independent psychoanalytic work 
was on the interpretation of dreams may be gleaned the insight 
that his approach was from the outset a method for studying 
fantasy. That free association was for the first time elaborated in 
relation to dream interpretation and was thus initially expounded 
in the book on dreams further corroborates this view. 
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There can be little doubt that the highly personal and continuous 
approach to fantasy in which psychoanalysis consists is still ideally 
the method of choice. It is also unfortunately clear that it is far 
too expensive of time and labor for general utilization. There have 
accordingly sprung up more recently certain alternative methods 
which are much shorter and which, though necessarily less complete 
and perhaps in some respects less reliable, are proving themselves 
well adapted to certain psychological ends that emphasize measure- 
ment and diagnosis rather than therapy. These new devices also 
have the merit of providing a kind of objective experimental 
validation of psychoanalytic concepts. 

The techniques in question have collectively come to be called 
“projective,” since they all depend upon the subject’s objectification 


of his subjective processes. Each of them encourages the individual 


in the presence of an unorganized neutral stimulus medium— 
whether visual, auditory, plastic, etc.—to let himself go and render 
it meaningful. He may, for example, be shown an ink-blot and 
asked to tell what objects it resembles or he may be given some 
modeling clay and requested to fashion it into something or other. 

An interesting problem is involved in the comparison of such a 
general approach with the psychoanalytic method of dream inter- 
pretation. While it is not difficult to appreciate how dreams as 
material for analysis are equivalent to fantasies elicited by the 
projective devices, from this point on the comparison is more 
hazardous. Most knotty of all aspects of the problem is that con- 
cerning the role of free association, for, while in dream interpre- 
tation free association occurs after the dream is reported, in the 
projective methods it enters—and then only in a very modified 
way——in the actual process of creating the fantasies. One might at 
first glance suppose that the distinction is not vital since dreaming 
is itself a kind of free association but this solution turns out to be 
imperfect. Fortunately, however, these finer theoretical difficulties 
are of little moment here. It suffices to note certain essential 
resemblances between dream interpretation and the projective pro- 
cedures as follows: The reported dreams are equivalent to the 
projective products or fantasies; the same inner tensions that lie 
behind the dreams are presumably back of the fantasies, too; the 
immediately present stimuli of the dream (e.g., the buzzing of a 
fly near the bed) correspond to the neutral stimuli of the test pro- 
cedures, and memory fragments have an equal opportunity for 
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expression in both; free association is encouraged in post-dream 
interpretation—even if not strictly involved in the process of 
dreaming itself—and freedom of association is urged upon the 
subject in the test procedures for eliciting fantasies. 

It is thus expected that the projective techniques will give the 
personality an opportunity to cast up its own—whether as regards 
the content of specific fantasies or as regards particular modes of 
functioning. Some of the tests, as will appear subsequently in more 
detail, favor the contentual aspects of fantasy; others elicit more 
readily the formal aspects of mentation; but all of them include a 
measure of each complement. 

The brief survey of actual procedures for which there is time 
may conveniently follow, though only approximately, the chrono- 
logical order of their development. Preference in selection will 
be given to those methods which have in general been broadly 
adopted as clinical aids and have in particular been successfully and 
consistently used at the Worcester State Hospital. 

1. Word Association Test. This first method is the oldest and 
the most widely known. Adapting a technique which had been 
introduced into experimental psychology by Galton and elaborated 
by Wundt, Kraepelin, and others, Jung (11) around 1900 attempted 
to corroborate and extend psychoanalytic theory by means of the 
word association test. That this is a projective device has been 
convincingly shown by Wells (27) in an instructive paper in which 
the Rorschach test has been compared with word association. Since 
the words with which the subject is stimulated may produce any 
of an unlimited number of possible responses, it is easy to appreciate 
that one is here dealing with a technique in which the subject per- 
ceives the word in his own way. Where complexes dependent 
upon repressed fantasies are involved, unusual associations as indi- 
cated by the nature of the response word, delays in the reaction 
time and other cues are available for observation. The method has 
had extensive application both in clinical practice and in research, 
as, for example, in the Kent-Rosanoff norms and in connection 
with the Luria technique (14; 10). 

2. Rorschach Test. More obviously concerned with fantasy and 
its elicitation is the method which Hermann Rorschach developed 
from 191 on and introduced in his 1921 monograph Psychodiag- 
nostik (21). This technique has since been elaborated by Beck (2), 
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Klopfer (13), Hertz (8), Rickers-Ovsiankina (20), and others. In 
it ink-blots, colored or gray, are presented to the subject with the 
instruction that he is to report what he sees—in much the same way 
that he might do if he were looking at drifting clouds or gazing 
into an open fire. 

One rather significant difference between the word-association 
procedure and this one lies in the latter’s greater emphasis upon 
formal categories of interpretation rather than contentual ones. It 
is true that the Rorschach tester notes any special content which 
appears insistently or in some unusual context but greater reliance 
is placed in the scoring on, say, the number of colored parts which 
are reacted to, the number of movement responses given and the 
precision with which the forms reported are perceived. In the 
word-association technique, on the other hand, the accepted mean- 
ing of the stimulus word plays a more determinative role in the 
interpretations, such as when a delayed response to a word which 
is easily taken in a sexual significance appears in the record. 

3. Play Technique. The method of play technique, though con- 
ceived by Vernon (26) to represent a prototype to which the 
Rorschach test is assimilable, resembles the word-association pro- 
cedure even more closely in that it emphasizes content more than 
form. There is also a new feature to note here for in play tech- 
nique we come for the first time in this survey upon a procedure 
which very directly aims at revealing complete fantasies with plot 
structures. The method probably had its origin in Freud’s 
“Analysis of a Phobia in a Five-Year-Old Boy,” pvblished in 
1909 (5, 194-195), where he wrote: “ ‘For some time Hans ha; been 
playing horse in the room: he trots about, falls down, kicks about 
with his feet, and neighs. Once he tied a small bag on like a nose 
bag. I¥e has repeatedly run up to me and bitten me.’” Freud 
interprets these observations, reported by the child’s father, as 
follows: “Thus he was the horse, he bit his father, and in this way 
he was identifying himself with his father.” 

Hug-Hellmuth (9) later elaborated this casual use of play spon- 
taneously manifested by the child into a more deliberate attempt 
to elicit such behavior, and Melanie Klein (12) has within recent 
years taken the final step by systematically and consistently applying 
play technique with toys as a substitute for free association with 
words in work with children. As can be readily appreciated, this 
procedure is particularly suitable for the study of very young sub- 
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jects—with whom it had its origin—but it has also been significantly 
applied to adults, among them schizophrenic patients (22). 

4. Thematic Apperception Test. In 1935 Morgan and Murray (18) 
of the Harvard Psychological Clinic introduced a method which 
resembles play technique in being designed to elicit full-fledged 
fantasies but which is more readily applicable to adult subjects. 
Here the aforementioned clue from literary fiction—that truth is 
stranger than fiction but derives from the same _ psychological 
source—has been taken quite seriously for the stimulus material is 
a set of pictures which are individually presented to the subject with 
the instruction that he is to regard them as illustrations in a story 
book. He is requested to build up plots around the pictures, 
identifying the people represented, explaining what they are doing, 
how they got there, and what the outcome will be. From the 
stories thus elicited Murray, Morgan, and their co-workers have 
found it possible to reveal highly significant facts about a subject’s 
personality (19). Masserman and Balken (15; 16; 17; 1) in 
Chicago, Rotter (23) and Harrison (7) at the Worcester State 
Hospital, and others who have subsequently attempted to validate 
the procedure with groups of neurotic and psychotic individuals— 
the original subjects at the Harvard Clinic were normal—have 
reported promising results. 

5. Tautophone. A final technique which may be mentioned 
employs an instrument designed in 1936 by B. F. Skinner (25) and 
named by him the “verbal summator.” The instrument is a 
phonograph which repeats recorded patterns of vowels until the 
subject who is reclining at some distance from the machine and has 
been instructed to report what the man on the record is saying 
gives a response. Thus, a subject given the stimulus pattern 
i t@ é G replied “a hoodoo,” while to the vowel pattern i ah it i he 
responded “about a pint.” Toi i t @ another said, “I was born 
on a square piece of land,” and to ti @ @ still another responded, 
“Goodbye, Hoover!” Shakow and I (24) have adapted this device 
as an auditory apperceptive test and have re-christened the instru- 
ment “tautophone” to avoid the theoretical implications of Skinner’s 
term. Thinking of the role of audition in delusions of reference 
and the high frequency of auditory hallucinations as compared to 
those of other sensory modalities, it was our notion that this test 
might supplement such visual ones as the Rorschach or the 
Thematic Apperception significantly. As developed thus far it 
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resembles the former of these more than the latter because of its 
relatively greater emphasis upon formal than upon contentual scor- 
ing categories. A scoring system which takes into account the 
complexity of the structure of the response—syllables, words, etc.— 
the similarity of the response to the stimulus sample, personal refer- 
ence in the response, as well as certain relational indices has been 
developed on the basis of materia! from a group of normal and 
another of schizophrenic subjects. It appears at present that the 
method may, after more experimentation, provide a further useful 


technique of a projective sort. 


In view of the fact that these tests are all attempts to study 
fantasy either with reference to form or content the question may 
well arise as to whether more than one of them is necessary. The 
answer which practice gives is that because they favor form or 
content to a different degree and, moreover, appeal to subjects in 
diverse ways from the standpoint of the stimulus material, they 
usually complement each other significantly. While it is obviously 
not worth while to use all of those procedures with every individual, 
it has been found that, for example, the combination of the 
Rorschach test, emphasizing formal features of interpretation, with 
the Thematic Appercention, which stresses meaningful content, is 
unusually fruitful in results. 

It is noteworthy that such projective methods for studying per- 
sonality as have just been reviewed are in the spirit of some of the 
most recent tendencies of modern scientific work, as L. K. Frank (4) 
has shown. He has particularly called attention to such parallels 
as are found in spectrographic analysis (te reveal the chemical com- 
ponents of compounds) and in biological! assays, in both of which 
an organized unit can be studied as to its composition without being 
destructively broken down. Frank notes that such techniques, 
whether in chemistry, biology, or psychology, have the great advan- 
tage of respecting the organization of the individual and of reveal- 
ing it without annulling it. Thus in the projective psychological 
procedures the personality of the subject is evaluated by observing 
the way in which he organizes a field in which he has been 
encouraged to react as freely as possible. For if the individual 
responds, not to some predetermined meaning imposed upon the 
stimulus by the experimenter, but in terms of his own subjective 
experience, it is possible from noting with sufficient skill the wavs 
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in which he configurates, organizes, or distorts the material to trace 
the content of the fantasies and the formal functions which have 
participated to produce the result. 

Another advantage of the projective devices is their relatively 
high proof against the subject’s ability to conceal or deliberately 
modify the facts about himself. In other words, these test pro- 
cedures are behavioral in nature—they instruct the subject to do 
something instead of asking him his opinion about what he might 
do under given circumstances. The pitfalls of such devices as the 
personality inventory—from which one learns little else besides a 
person’s misconceptions about himself—are thus obviated. Since 
the subject is, moreover, usually unaware of the purpose of a pro- 
jective test, he is again less able to dissimulate. 

It is nonetheless necessary to admit that these projective tech- 
niques also have their pitfalls. (Considerable skill is involved in the 
interpretation of the data obtained and this represents a serious 
limitation. In uncritical hands the invocation of fantasy to explain 
behavior can become so far-fetched as to be itself fantastic. The 
only safeguard against such a misapplication of the procedures is a 
sound background in scientific parsimony and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with specific alternative factors underlying behavior—physio- 
logical, neurological, and psychological. Besides this quantitative 
danger there is, moreover, a qualitative one. It is easily possible in 
making interpretations of projective material to project one’s own 
fantasies in the process. The psychoanalyst would undoubtedly 
maintain that for most persons who are to use these procedures, just 
as for prospective psychoanalysts, a preliminary period of self- 
analysis is necessary in order to prevent reciprocal projection; and, 
since it appears that the outstandingly distinctive result of a didactic 
analysis is a real appreciation of the power of fantasy, this suggestion 
is not unreasonable. These drawbacks to an able use of the tech- 
niques may not in a collaborative set-up like a mental hospital be 
as formidable in practice as they sound in generalization but they 
must be squarely recognized for what they can be at the worst if 
abuse is to be avoided. 

Conclusion. The present discussion of procedures for studying 
personality by educed fantasies has been necessarily selective. Other 
devices as, for example, cloud pictures, finger painting, and model- 
ing clay might have been described in addition to those given— 
Word Association, Rorschach Ink-blots, Play Technique, Thematic 
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Apperception, and the Tautophone. But these omissions are of 
minor importance provided that the general significance of fantasy 
in psychodynamics has been made clear and some impression as to 
its nature and its availability for study by projective techniques has 
been conveyed. 
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OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WRITING: BEING SOME 
VALEDICTORY REMARKS ON STYLE * 


BY KATHERINE FROST BRUNER 
Washington, D. C. 


His JouRNAL, which in the last four years has suffered much at 

my hands, now endures one final indignity—an article. Such 
is the price it pays for bygone services and the hope of future calm. 
It is perhaps absurd to expect that same blue pencil which formerly 
traced only the blunt design of deletions and corrections now to flow 
with grace and erudition. Yet if in these past months I have stored 
up certain gems of experience, not only about writing in general, 
but especially about the way psychologists write—-and could write 
and should write—then I have gained something which psycholo- 
gists might be interested in sharing. It is that which constitutes 
my article. 

I shall, I fear, run the gamut in exhortation and advice, from 
the grandiose to the minute. To start off my venture, I propose to 
discourse upon such large and sweeping issues as the nature of 
scientific writing in general—a topic replete with fascination for 
the edivorial slavey, who beguiles dreary hours with dreams of just 
such an eventual fling in these generously wide and unbounded 
realms. Thence I shall proceed in more sedate and fitting mien 
to the practical details with which blue pencils are traditionally 
assigned to cope. By the time I have worked down from a 
philosophy of style to the use of the semicolon, I shall, let us hope, 
have restored in myself an appreciation for a more ladylike self- 
effacement. And so, to the dicta. 


SETTING THE TONE: Various ADMONITIONS AND REPROOFS 


The editing of many articles has confirmed in me a suspicion, 
long harbored somewhat incoherently, that scientific writing need 
not be—though it often is—dull. This I believe in spite of much 
evidence tu the contrary. Sometimes in my more desperate 
moments, indeed, I have even succumbed to a conviction that 


*In her capacity as Editorial Assistant to this Journat between 1937 and 1941, the 
author of this article has read and re-read with careful and critical attention every word 
published in its pages. The results of her experience here set forth will profit everyone 
interested in improving the standards of psychological writing.—Eprror. 
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authors are engaged wilfully and with malice in suppressing every 
vestige of spontaneity and emphasis in what they are writing; and 
this in order to prove, absolutely prove, their devotion to science. 
With the devotion itself I can have no quarrel; that I hope will be 
obvious. But is it reasonable to advertise one’s devotion to so com- 
pelling a mistress by concealing all her charms, killing her excite- 
ment, and driving away her friends? 

The knowledge that he is “reporting an experiment” freezes the 
pen of many an author; thereafter, in a mistaken attempt to achieve 
the workmanlike and to avoid frivolity, he succeeds in becoming 
merely dull. Yet that same man, describing his experiment orally 
to a colleague, finds no trouble in conveying his enthusiasm; his 
excitement carries over, his satisfaction at certain results, his bewil- 
derment over others, his hypotheses, his ingenuity with his appa- 
ratus. He punctuates his exposition and points it up as he goes— 
with his inflections, his gestures, the compelling force of his own 
absorption. But, sitting down to write, knowing that now of all 
these modes of expression he has narrowed himself to a single one, 
mere words, what does he do? Instead of choosing those words as 
would a strategist, seeking how best to achieve his aim, he bends 
all his efforts to the paradoxical search for the most colorless 
expressions, the least pointed, and the most roundabout. 

Perhaps the author needs to ask himself why he is writing at all. 
There are, of course, many reasons. Among the minor benefits is 
the clarification of the material which results in the author’s own 
mind; but if that were all, he could keep his notes in his own desk 
drawer and spare himself the trials of publication. If he publishes, 
he must wish to communicate. That is the inference his readers 
have a right to draw from seeing his words in print; but it is an 
inference which, alas, would prove unreasonable on every other 
score. Every stumbling block on which he can lay his hands he 
puts in the path of his readers, and he thinks, what is worse, that 
he is serving the cause of science. But it is neither good science 
nor good common sense to put one’s reader to sleep and then expect 
him to grasp the highlights of an experiment, the significance of 
which one:has assiduously buried. 

My plea is not for the lurid and “popular.” All that I have said 
is consonant with the dignity which rightfully surrounds publica- 
tion in scientific journals. Yet dignity is not synonymous with 
dullness. The most routine experiment in psychophysics, laden 
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~vit reaction times and significance of differences, may be made to 
wwox vointed or dismal—whichever the author will. Though per- 
haps never so absorbing to the ordinary reader as a mystery thriller, 
it may nonetheless have its own relative climaxes and its punch. 
It is a matter of clarity and emphasis and a realization of what the 
results actually mean. 

It is also a matter of the author’s own interest in his material and 
his attitude toward his writing. If he himself is intrigued by it, 
his battle is even then half won though he be but a tyro at the art 
of composition. But if, on the contrary, he is already jaded, if to 
him writing is not an amusing occupation, if he is not piqued 
somehow with the idea of communicating what he has found out, 
then—were this world a Utopia in which academic salaries could 
cope with such luxuries—he ought to hire a ghost to do the job 
for him. At the least, I suppose (coming back to the practicable), 
he ought to set himself to the learning of workmanlike techniques 
so that he could have done with his disagreeable task with the 
utmost dispatch. But, I repeat, the matter of interest is funda- 
mental. It goes deeper than mere techniques. If what a man has 
to say is a bore to him, so will it be a bore to his hearers. 

With writing such as that appearing in psychological journals, it 
seems to me, the problem has a slightly different twist. These 
authors are interested; their absorption, sometimes in spite of them- 
selves, breaks through the shackles of their roundabout and nonde- 
script prose. I say it breaks through, for they are ashamed of their 
enthusiasm. To be enthusiastic may be to rush into unfounded 
conclusions—as indeed it may. Only now their experiment is done, 
their checks completed, their results surveyed. Can it benefit them 
at this stage to stifle the contagious interest which led them to work 
on the experiment in the first place, to regard with shame their 
most potent ally of communication? 

If they would but let it, their enthusiasm would work for them 
as they write; it would even rescue them from some of the pitfalls 
that await unwary authors. By admitting their absorption in the 
problem at hand, they would find it easier to keep their eyes on 
their data and not on themselves. Self-consciousness can tie a 
writer into knots appalling to view—and impossible to unravel. 
But a man convinced of the importance and the timeliness and the 
ultimate sense of the material with which he is dealing is a man 
who is already looking outward, away from himself. He will be 
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the less tempted to resort to the tortured circumlocutions of the 
passive voice, to the troops of qualifying clauses that stumble so 
interminably around Robinson’s barn. He is, instead, simply 
reporting his data. His task becomes henceforward the direct one 
of setting forth as accurately as possible the manner whereby he 
achieved them and why he finds them worth passing on. Essen- 
tially writing is as simple as that. 

A corollary to this matter of straightforward report by an author 
who dares acknowledge his human enthusiasms is a sense of the 
reader. To whom is our writer speaking—a colleague, a superior, 
a handful of experts in a circumscribed field, the reader of The 
Daily Mirror, or William James’s ghost? One thing at least is 
certain; he is not addressing all mankind. Yet sometimes authors 
forget so simple a fact, and, confused, they grow self-conscious 
again, even to the extent of putting back the stuffing in their 
scholarly shirts when all the while they know they are more 
comfortable without it. 

Among professional writers it is a commonplace that one aims 
one’s product straight between the eyes of a particular audience; to 
such authors it is a case of aim accurately or starve. A story for 
the Atlantic Monthly is not, we are told, written in the manner of 
a story destined for True Romance. Psychologists, writing for their 
professional journals, are not so far removed from this world of 
journalism as to be unable to take a tip therefrom. Among their 
own journals too there are differentiae. Some want short reports, 
others full technical discussion, still others current implications, and 
so on. The smart writer, deciding beforehand which his material 
suits, develops it accordingly. Thus he saves himself and his editor 
revisions and delays which were avoidable with forethought. 

But in addition to choosing the medium of publication, it :s my 
private conviction that a man writes better if he addresses himself 
to a specific, individual reader. Many factors enter into my con- 
viction on this point. Look, for instance, at how well a man does 
when he is explaining his material orally to an audience of one; 
and look at how he fumbles when he sits down with pen and paper 
to explain that same material to everybody in America, Eurone, and 
Asia, whether living, dead, or yet unborn. If, on the other hand, 
he would choose some one person, whether imaginary or real, and 
then, focussing on his data and that individual, proceed to write, 
the problem would be simplified and the product more readable. 
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A distant, unspecified audience is vague, lost in the haze; the mists 
spread, drifting slyly, and envelop the writing as well. But an 
audience of one, sitting ghostlike across the desk, is definite and 
compelling. From him, as from a New England conscience, there 
is nO escape. 

On this score too I have still another private conviction. (Give 
a creature a blue pencil, and she breaks out in convictions as with 
a rash.) Although there are, perhaps, occasional papers which, 
demanding a highly specialized audience, must be pitched at a 
highly technical level, nevertheless psychology as a whole would be 
the gainer if the bulk of psychological writing were aimed at a 
hypothetical “intelligent reader” possessed of only a general back- 
ground in psychology. Material which fails to make sense to an 
alert and intelligent general reader is material which can be 
suspected, at least, of poor writing and slipshod presentation. By 
such a procedure as the one here proposed the writer himself stands 
to gain. For observe that, if he takes for granted his reader’s tech- 
nical knowledge and God-given ability to follow every ill-jointed 
turn in the argument, to leap each hiatus between premises, and to 
arrive with him at the conclusion by something like an ah-ha 
experience—if he expects all this of his reader, where is the guar- 
antee that the argument exists in any clearer form inside his own 
head? It may be that in the very process of setting down for his 
reader the obvious, he will come upon a forgotten point that is not 
so obvious; or, if not, the validity of his material will stand the 
firmer for its one additional and final check. 

I will even carry my confession so far as to admit that as I read 
over articles in my work for this Journat, I thought of myself as 
some such measuring rod. It seemed to me that unless the author 
were discussing mathematical formulae (and over mathematics | 
give up the battle with a cowardly alacrity), I ought to be able at 
least to follow his argument. The subtle implications or the under- 
lying psychological theories I might not be able to follow, but the 
English ought to make sense—a shallow sense for me whose 
knowledge of psychology is weak, a deeper sense for a reader better 
equipped, but always sense. This still seems to me a not unreason- 
able demand. But it was not invariably met. 

In short, expression—if I may quote someone who has earned 
the right to speak about expression—should, in the words of 
Galsworthy, “be humane, and refrain from torturing the wits of 
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mankind.” ‘To the furtherance of such humanity there are many 
aids; in the next section we shall turn to one such—planning an 
article. For an author will have less trouble in being humane to 
his reader if he himself, before he sets forefinger to typewriter, 
knows what he is to say. 

But first, parenthetically, I have one more general question. Why 
is everyone afraid of humor? Is it unscientific to laugh? A pro- 
fessional journal is not a joke book, granted; but if one’s apparatus 
were to go beserk during an experiment and release a fire alarm 
instead of turning a memory drum, would it be illegal in the 
subsequent report to acknowledge the scene with one wry com- 
ment? It seems somehow ungrateful, when life presents us with 
so much that is merely routine, to stare down the brighter moments 
with an impartial and unblinking hauteur. “Series D, consisting 
of Trials 62-89, is not included here, due to faulty apparatus,” we 
have been taught to report—but how dull! A touch of humor, 
one dry understatement, a dash of good-tempered irony, these add 
to the effect of writing as does seasoning to cookery. And, if I 
must resort to the pragmatic, they add also to the chances of one’s 
words being remembered, the serious along with the sprightly. I 
have no experiment to prove my contention, and yet I feel sure that 
whatever device serves to increase attention and alertness in a reader 
serves likewise to quicken his memory; and humor does heighten 
attention. I myself, to take one small example, look back with 
pleasure upon a posthumous article of Professor Stern’s, published 
in this JourNaL a couple of years ago. Because it was a speech, it 
had at the conclusion a short and whimsical envoi to the audience. 
I remember the article for many reasons, but one is the pleasant 
and unexpected touch of that postscript. 


GENERAL STRATEGY: PLANNING THE ARTICLE AS A WHOLE 


The most effective article is that which has been planned for 
organization and effect; especially is this true of articles whose main 
purpose is exposition. Such a statement is a truism, but the truth 
of even truisms needs reafirming from time to time. It is the rare 
author who can simply plunge into the business of writing and 
emerge with a script in which every sentence is a foundation stone 
for the ones which follow, every new idea an outgrowth of pre- 
ceding ideas, every conclusion prepared for in advance. Such an 
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article is no whim of a summer’s day. It is the product of rigorous 
thinking and careful planning, and not to be entered upon lightly. 

There are, it is obvious, different sorts of plans, probably as many 
sorts as there are authors employing them. A perfectly adequate 
plan may never exist in writing at all, may simply take form in the 
mind of the man who is to use it; and it will still be a good plan, 
if he has the kind of head which is hospitable to extemporaneous 
schemes. But woe to him who only pretends to such an anatomy. 
The spirit of “just as good,” of makeshift—“It will work out as 
well in the end”—is here fatal; it is but the wheedling voice of 
laziness, to which no scientist will give heed. An intelligent plan 
is the only way to play ball with the patient and intelligent ghost 
sitting across the table. 

In the making of plans an expositor is more fortunately placed 
than is a narrator. How, for instance, does one begin a novel— 
with an elaborate stage set, with a scene in a railroad station, with 
events of twenty years ago, with a tea party, with a murder? The 
choice is dizzying. But the scientist is not asked to be startling 
or subtle or dramatic; he is expected merely to present clearly and 
with best effect the material which he has at hand. If the obvious 
order is the best order, no one will murmur—background, experi- 
ment, results, conclusions. Yet it is time well spent to eye one’s 
material sharply and make sure; look at the data and then at one’s 
friendly ghost. What do the data demand? Have you here a set 
of results which can best be presented in a way that seems back- 
ward? Then present them backwards, only be sure.to know why. 
It may be that the ghostly reader needs to hear the experiment 
described before he can understand its background, or even its 
apparatus. Let the decision be dictated by the material itself, and 
take nothing for granted. There is no more reason why all articles 
should follow one preconceived pattern than that all results should 
bolster one hypothesis. They may or not. 

As to the actual mechanics of the plan—of what it shall consist 
and how detailed to make it—these seem to me to depend upon 
the working habits and temperament of the writer. The idea of 
dividing the printed article into sections, each labeled by a centered 
heading, is in professional writing both traditional and reasonable. 
Whereas in belletristic essay-writing one must have a plan and 
yet be careful to conceal it—never leaving the girders and scantlings 
indecently exposed—in straight expository writing concealment is 
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no virtue. Here, where one is not merely beguiling a reader but 
teaching him, surprise becomes actually a detriment. At every 
minute the reader must know where he is, and, so far as is possible, 
where he is going. His journey will be the pleasanter if he is not 
only told, but given some such stable signpost as a centered heading 
to glance back upon in case he becomes confused or, shockingly 
enough, dozes by the wayside. 

Beyond such broad and simple divisions, my plea is that the 
writer watch himself. A tendency to subdivisions of subdivisions 
should be cured if possible and in any case thwarted. Though 
occasionally the reader may find italicized paragraph headings 
highly useful, a jumble of subdivisions very soon defeats its own 
purpose of clarity, ending in a disjointed complication and chaos. 
If the section is written clearly, its subdivisions and their interre- 
lations will be apparent from the unfolding argument. And this 
strikes me as a more mature and adult procedure, to place a fact in 
its relation to other facts, than to stalk along merely pointing and 
enumerating. But these are general remarks, absurd unless inter- 
preted in the light of the particular situation. Some material 
demands subdivision; some is ruined by it. The point is to begin 
with a fresh eye and no preconceptions, letting the material deter- 
mine the organization—the material and, perpetually, the reader. 
Will the reader be confused without subheadings? Will he be 
annoyed and his intelligence insulted with subheadings? These 
are the questions to be posed. 

One minor detail. If subdivisions or lists of attributes do become 
necessary, they make better sense when presented in parallel con- 
struction. Having begun a series with a noun, for example, keep 
the rest as nouns or noun clauses. In a series headed “Character- 
istics of patients” one is, in nine articles out of ten, likely to find 
some such sequence as: friendliness, angry, fails to cooperate, 
morose, timidity, mumbling to himself, difficult to attract attention, 
schizoid. Frequently the confusion in phrasing reflects a confusion 
in thought; a careful diagnosis might reveal these characteristics 
to be as little parallel in meaning as they are in phraseology. But 
sometimes too an author leaves such scraggly edges simply because 
he does not recognize them for the unworkmanlike and slipshod 
tricks that they are. 

To return again to the plan, however, it is not enough to know 
merely the sequence of ideas. One must know emphases as well. 
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Writers sometimes forget that such matters of fundamental stress 
should be managed as expertly and as painstakingly as are the 
descriptions or sketches of their apparatus. Yet the fact is that 
there are many decisions which must be made before a single word 
can be written. What, above all, is the real contribution of the 
material to be reported? If it has advanced a controversial problem 
one step nearer solution, one probably needs a rather careful state- 
ment of the problem and its current status, then the exposition of 
the new data—an exposition oriented toward the problem to which 
it is relevant—and finally a clear summary of where all this leaves 
the problem and how it may next be attacked to best advantage. 
Simple and obvious enough, you will say, and why waste print on 
cautions so manifest? But every editor knows the number of 
manuscripts he receives where the experiment described seems set 
up in a vacuum, unrelated to anything else in psychology or in the 
world. When, by editorial admonitions, the author is persuaded 
to revise his manuscript to include some mention of its significance, 
he does so, often enough, by tacking on a couple of disjointed 
sentences to the final paragraph of his conclusions, distressingly 
unaware of the fact that his whole article should have bec headed 
in some definite direction before ever it took form. The emphases 
are part and parcel of the plan and the outline. 

When one is laying one’s plans, too, is the time for deciding on 
the prevailing tone of the article, whether it is to be discursive and 
explanatory or lean and reportorial. To wander uncertainly back 
and forth between the two is to miss the virtues of both media. 
This is not to deny that there may be papers which require the first 
treatment in one section, and the second in another; the experiment 
may be reported bluntly, the discussion be full and philosophical. 
But the change should result not from whim or inertia but from 
necessity. An author who ambles pointlessly from one style to the 
other will find his intelligent reader—if ever he gets one-—confused 
and wearing a frown. In this connection, of course, our author 
needs to check on his purpose in writing and on the type of journal 
for which he sees his material headed. Granted a mere page and a 
half in which to describe a piece of apparatus, for instance, he would 
be foolish to play with fancy phrases—however vividly they may 
reflect his enthusiasm or however fervently they may have been 
besought by excitable editrixes. Yet, with twenty pages at his dis- 
posal, he would be equally at fault to write up his material in 
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niggardly outline, avoiding every mention of the larger issues to 


which he sees it related. 

To put it all in a few words, these then are the processes which 
must have been met and mastered before the scientist begins to 
write. His data, it is quite plain, must have been collected, the find- 
ings sifted out. The significance of the results, whether negative 
or positive, must be clear in his own mind. About the type of 
publication suitable for such material and such results he must have 
more than a vague presentiment; rather, an explicit policy. To 
organize the material for such presentation, his plan must embrace 
emphasis and orientation as well as the sequence of ideas dictated 
by the usual outline. Finally, seeing his material in this light, he 
must determine its meaningful subdivisions and label them as will 
be most helpful to the reader. 

And then, with all the hard work behind him, he sits down to 
write. As he pounds out his words and his sentences, he seals the 
fate of his work as communication; on them depends the degree 
of communication he achieves—the consummation of the processes 
which have gone before. In the next section we cast an editorial 
eye upon this matter of the ordering of words, which in its nar- 
rower sense is commonly called “style.” 


PARAGRAPHS, SENTENCES, Worps 


The first paragraph scanned by the reader is, customarily, the 
first paragraph at the beginning of the article. This fact, so obvious 
in the saying, seems nevertheless to be news to many an author. 
A man going to look for a job, or a scientist visiting a strange 
laboratory, or an emissary seeking the cooperation of a neighbor- 
ing power, or even a man bent on pleasant and instructive con- 
versation (and psychological writing, to be candid, frequently 
shares in the characteristics of all four), such a man spruces him- 
self up a bit—perhaps sartorially, anyway mentally. Alert for what 
may come, he puts his best foot forward. He does not, at the least, 
stumble into the room on dragging feet, his glazed eyes staring 
nowhere; nor does he ignore his host, in order to mutter persist- 
ently to himself a welter of references and page numbers. But 
authors do; ah me, authors do. 

In the first paragraph of their articles they have a chance to 
introduce themselves and to make that vital first impression—vital 
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not only to themselves as persons but to the material they have in 
their hands to present. And what do they do? Instead of a well- 
worded paragraph setting the problem before the reader as pointedly 
and courteously as a visitor would state his nzission to his host, we 
have them sneaking obliquely in at the side door, unshaven and 
unkempt. For them no introductory gesture, no “Good-day, sir,” 
no gracious hand-shake. They slouch into 2 chair, staring glumly 
at their shoes, and abruptly announce—to themselves or not, we 
never know—“It has been shown by Blotz (3), Carbonetzky (6), 
Screed (32), and Moss (21) that the female of the white rat responds 
negatively to electric shock.” All right, sir, I say; so what? Tell 
me first why | should care; then I will listen. 

A certain number of people already do care, you will say, and 
(if by this time I have tried your patience sufficiently) you will add 
that I am an irreverent female who knows nothing about rats. But, 
I contend, if the article is good, if the experiment was meaningful, 
if the behavior of the shocked rat has implications for human learn- 
ing, your words as author and as a bringer of worthwhile news 


ought to’ be read by others than the handful who are already so’ 


motivated as to plough doggedly into them. And they might so 
easily be thus read—to the greater broadening of psychology in 
general—if they were intelligently introduced. A leading para- 
graph to say, as would any emissary, why you are here and why 
you presume on the time of your reader—this, it seems to me, 
increases one’s chances of being heard out of all proportion to the 
trouble taken. One good paragraph at the very start, indeed, accom- 
plishes all sorts of magic. It heads the work in the right direction, 
it sets the tone, it secures a reader. If anywhere in the article there 
must be hurried or slipshod presentation, let it not be here, for the 
penalty is too great. 

In a sense, each subsequent paragraph throughout the article 
presents in miniature the problems of the first. At each such break 
the author is in danger of losing his reader, at least his casual reader. 
After a man has finished one paragraph and before he has begun 
another, that is the logical time for him to pull away and close the 
book. Since there is, as it were, a pause in the conversation, he may 
be quite willing to shuffle his feet and rise from his chair to indi- 
cate that the interview is at an end. But if at such an instant, the 
visitor chimes in with, “Before I go, I must tell you what I heard 
confidentially last week from the British Ministry of Information,” 
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then things are different. An author too assures himself of con- 
tinuing attention if he begins each paragraph strongly. I do not 
say, you observe, that he must pull a rabbit out of his hat on every 
page, but only that he begin his paragraphs firmly and as if he 
himself knew why he had embarked upon them. 

For this purpose I am partial to the use of the lead sentences of 
journalism—/ead in the sense of leading a horse; not, heaven forbid, 
heavy as lead. After one good opening sentence of force and defi- 
niteness, one can tolerate a good deal of otherwise fatiguing detail 
in a paragraph. The formulation of such a sentence, moreover, 
helps the author keep the proper orientation and balance in his 
article as a whole. For at each paragraph he is thus forced to pause 
and ask himself exactly what is its significance, what its place in 
the total scheme. And so life for his intelligent ghost becomes a 
bed of roses. 

As to the structure of the paragraph as a whole, every schoolboy 
can outline it, and so few schoolboys, once they are grown up, 
remember to pay any attention thereto. It is, unfortunately, so 
simple as to be obvious and thus easily ignored; it consists merely 
of the statement of an idea, its development, its conclusion. The 
same structural design, as a matter of fact, serves for the article as 
a whole, or for its larger subdivisions. The whole business comes 
down once more to a question of how best to serve one’s data and 
one’s reader. The scientific writer plays fair with both if he pre- 
sents his material in paragraphs that unfold with logic and sweet 
reasonableness—neither stalling along interminably, weighted down 
with an overload of disconnected afterthoughts, nor bumping along 
like a kangaroo, one short and disjointed paragraph at every hop. 

Ask a writer of moderate experience about “style,” however, and 
he is likely to tell you not about paragraphs but about sentences and 
word order;: for it is there, of course, that literary style betrays itself 
most easily and most persistently. On such a subject as sentence 
structure, the critic equipped with even a stun.p of a blue pencil 
can hardly restrain himself from rushing headlong in a dozen 
directions. There is one point, however, that for me stands at the 
crux of the matter. 

It is that sentences need to have cadence just as conversation has 
cadence. No one says every word on the same pitch as every other 
word; the result would be monotonous beyond endurance. Yet it 
is not unusual for authors to write sentence after sentence on a dead 
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level, each one like the preceding and like the following, blessed 
with no vestige of rise and fall. And, doing so, they are even wuise 
off than they would be if in conversing they kept to the same 
inhuman monotone; for in conversation they could still pound the 
table with irate fist, wag their heads, or even stick an irreverent 
tongue in cheek. But in writing they have none of these insinu- 
ations at their command; unless, that is, such hints be embodied in 
their sentences. And sentences, to fulfil so many functions, must 
be flexible. For the achieving of such flexibility there are various 
devices. 

(1) One is by varying the structure of the sentence itself. When 
it happens that a writer knows only one type of sentence, it is unfor- 
tunately true that that one type will be the compound variety. 
A compound sentence, may I remark parenthetically (since most 
people hear such terms bandied about only in grade school), is one 
in which two coordinate clauses are joined by a conjunction. “The 
horse jumped, and the jockey fell off.” There is nothing wrong 
with such sentences; grammatically they are without blemish. Only 
observe that by their very nature they preserve an even and 
unbroken level of discourse. These are coordinate clauses, each as 
important as the other, each making an equal bid for the eye of 
the reader. When sentence after sentence marches by, all so stolid 
and phlegmatic, the result on the part of the reader is either slumber 
(if he is fortunate) or tantrums (if he is not). Not only, however, 
are such sentences monotonous; they betray an immature level of 
thought. The child too, before he learns connections and interrela- 
tions, points to objects as separate entities, coordinates linked by 
conjunctions. But the adult, presumably, sees deeper and is at home 
in a more complicated world. His thought—and his sentences— 
should then reflect his greater sophistication. 

Just as reminders, I list a few of the many ways in which one 
can write a complex sentence or a dressed-up simple sentence rather 
than a compound. (a) By the use of such words as when, although, 
because, since, as, even though, whereas, albeit to introduce the 
subordinate clause: “Because the horse shied, the jockey fell off.” 
<b) By the use of participles, those verb derivatives so feared lest 
they “dangle” but actually so harmless and useful: “Stumbling as 
he ran, the horse threw his jockey.” (c) By substituting a semi- 
colon for the conjunction: “The horse reared; heavily the jockey 
fell.” (d) By the introduction of a modifying clause which, like 
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a cadenza, sometimes renders more pleasing the underlying 
monetony of a recurrent structure: “Fearful as ever when con- 
fronted by the snake coiling in his path, the horse shied, and his 
jockey fell.” (And, leaving the unfortunate horse thus multiply 
tripped, on to the next point.) 

(2) Another device is to vary the length of the sentence. Since 
scientific writing frequently runs to rather long sentences, as is 
natural when explanations must be provided and implications made 
explicit, on several counts it is well to throw in now and then a 
direct and simple statement. Its abruptness shocks the reader 
pleasantly to attention. And, even if he was in no danger of lagging, 
even if the preceding sentences have been models of variety and 
grace, a short one allows him a moment’s rest, both for his eye and 
for his mind. A reader stays better natured and more receptive 
when his nose is not pressed too firmly to the grindstone. 

(3) In the cause of both cadence and emphasis it is well to censor 
sharply the order of words within a sentence. (a) The “howevers,” 
“in other words,” and “moreovers” should ordinarily be buried 
harmlessly out of sight. They are seldom the keywords of a 
sentence. The positions of honor in any sentence are the beginning 
and the end; the word that the eye sees first and the word that it 
sees last are the ones that build the emphasis. To waste such key 
positions, therefore, on mere connectives is but poor strategy. 
Where is the vital word in your idea—the punch? Put that last; 
make the reader wait for it, make him wonder about it, at last 
sense its fitness. (b) Shamelessly deprive him of too ready closure 
lest he stop paying attention. It is a cagey trick occasionally to 
arrange the order of words in such a way that the thought is incom- 
plete until the very last word of the sentence has been enunciated. 
This means planning ahead—no phrases tacked on to dangle 
patently as afterthoughts. (c) This means too that now and then 
the word order will be unexpected, purposely reversed from the 
normal. No better device exists for calling attention to a particular 
word than thus to wrest it from its accustomed ranks; it sticks up 
like a pointing finger. Worked too often, to be sure, such a trick 
labels an article as akin to “Timestyle”; but it need not be worked 
too often. Discreetly managed it is a useful dodge in the routing 
of monotony. (d) It goes without saying, of course—usually, but 
not quite invariably; hence I include it in a hasty sidewise glance— 
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that modifying phrases ordinarily make most sense if placed next 
to the word they modify. 

(4) And finally there is this thing called “style,” an indefinable 
something which serves as the reflection of personality, whether in 
dress, in carriage, in writing, or what you will. Here is the true 
battleground of the critics; here it is where mechanics and craft 
leave off, and something else enters in. In such a sense, I am 
convinced, style cannot be taught; its development is from within 
outward, not vice versa. My plea here, however, is that writers 
in professional journals dare permit themselves a style, that they 
permit their individualities, as it were, to glint through the crevices. 
If instead of being so completely formal and correct, they would 
unbend to the point of revealing just a little of their everyday 
conversational selves, their writing would gain in both force and 
charm. Fortunately, no writer can wholly stifle his expressive 
mannerisms; but many try. And that is the reader’s loss. 

When one turns from sentences as such to the words which make 
up those sentences, the same principles hold. Just as the subtly 
varied sentence beguiles its reader to further perusal, so the colorful 
word too commands attention. Although in scientific writing 
words must be chosen first for their utter accuracy, it is deplorably 
unenterprising of an author to sit back on that account with never 
an attempt at force or vividness. Because the field is limited, 
indeed, the challeage is all the more compelling. By “colorful” 
words I do not mean lurid words or high-falutin’ words—though 
for myself I sometimes am driven to think I should prefer either 
to a dead level of cautious monotony which actually succeeds in 
communicating little. I mean, rather, words which are forceful, 
words which are simple and direct, which are perhaps not quite 
the expected expression but which, once said, strike the hearer as 
being in their context exactly appropriate; words which, above all, 
break away from scientific clichés and the worship of the polysyl- 
labic. The latter can become especially annoying. A vast vocabu- 
lary of polysyllables, rendering possible the substitution of some 
esoteric term for every term easily comprehended by the reader, 
does not necessarily guarantee that one is of the elect; science is 
science because of its content, not because it must be discussed in 
language baffling to the uninitiated. If the author knows his 
material well, indeed, if he has troubled to think it through, quite 
complex problems may be presented with startling directness and 
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simplicity. Which is not to deny, of course, that there are formulae 
which must be presented as formulae, or complex laws which 
cannot be robbed of their complexity. But where a choice exists— 
and it exists more often than is realized—simplicity and directness 
and a fresh outlook count for more than mountains of clichés and 
long-winded phrases. 

To suggest that I conclude this topic without even listing one or 
two of my own pet aversions would be inhuman. Especially when 
there are such things in the world as: “thus, for example”; “we 
see in Table 3 that .. .”; “this shows that .. .”; “this” repeated 
over and over (“we did this,” “we found this,” “this proved,” “in 
this way”), half the time needing a noun to modify (“this procedure 
proved”), half the time needing a synonym (“in such a way we 
were led to conclude”) ; the adjectival noun; and always the passive 
voice. The latter, I confess, baffles me. Why should writers go 
out of their way to spoil whatever directness and force remain at 
their disposal? Why must they write, “It was decided to experi- 
ment thus,” as if they themselves had been resident on Mars at the 
moment and knew nothing of this thing which now, lo and behold, 
they find thrown in their laps? Are they modest; do they think it 
scientific to run from the pronoun /; is it part of the scientific credo 
never to say a thing simply when you can reach for it obliquely? 
I don’t know. 


” 


Pesky Deratrs 

In preparing an acticle for actual publication there 3a number 
of bothersome details; one of the measures of a workmanlike 
product is the degree to which these minor problems have been 
met and thrown. So many papers have to journey back from 
editor to author on account of footnote trouble, or tables organized 
badly, or undistinguished titles—just details, but important details. 
The title of an article is its first introduction to the reader; even 
more than the first paragraph it may send a potential reader 
scurrying off pellmell, or else egg him on to read further. For the 
purposes of scientific communication, of course, a title needs to be 
accurate and informative; though Robert Benchley may entitle a 
book The Treasurer's Report and Other Aspects of Community 
Singing, the author of a paper on emotional responses would hardly 
label it as the workbook of the Hong Kong Fire Department. Yet 
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there is, even so, a point beyond which accuracy itself becomes 
humorous. Consider such a title as the following—which, although 
it is fictitious, is not exaggerated out of all sight of its real-life 
brethren: “The reaction of seventy-nine Chinese children of nursery 
school age to a situation of feeding frustration as measured by the 
McGillicuddy-Dribsky Test of Emotional Dominance Form B.” 
You may say that such a title is highly accurate. In its denotations, 
its externals, doubtless it is; and in its connotations—are they too, 
one shudderingly wonders, equally accurate? Is the tone of the 
article as dull as its title presages? For a title does more than label 
a piece of writing. It says, this article has skill, courage, imagina- 
tion, wisdom, or—as the case may, alas, be—it has dreariness, 
pedantic detail ill presented, many trees but no forest. Even though 
the titles in a scholarly journal cannot, obviously, partake of the 
tone of tabloid headlines, they too can have their share of a dignified 
brand of come-on. And the quality which to an academic reader 
serves as the come-on is, it seems to me, a recognition of broader 
significance. Why should one read about the seventy-nine slant- 
eyed Chinese urchins? Because their behavior constitutes one 
additional hint toward the solution of the riddle of cultural deter- 
mination. To advertise such a fact I should prefer some such 
title as “The cultural determination of frustration behavior in 
children”—being prepared, in so good a cause, even to wink at the 
abuse of the adjectival noun. 

The matter of footnotes and references is bothersome but basically 
simple. The best plan is to refer to the journal for which the 
article is intended, and then to follow its customary form rigorously. 
That the necessary information be complete is the main point; for 
although an editor or the editor’s slavey can with some ease correct 
a mistaken sequence in a reference—whether the volume number or 
the year is to be mentioned first—he cannot without considerable 
trouble repair to a library and actually supply missing details. 
Almost every form of citation demands these fundamental items: 
author, title of book, place of publication, publisher, year of publi- 
cation, page reference; or, in the case of journals: author, title of 
article, name of journal, year, volume, page. Incidentally, a sin 
one more degree heinous than an incomplete reference is an 
inaccurate reference; the former will be caught by the editor or the 
printer, whereas the latter will stand in print as an annoyance to 
future investigators and a monument to the writer’s carelessness. 
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The case of the useless footnote is still another matter, and an 
equally reprehensible one. The footnote is a device for clarification, 
be it noted; not a means of beclouding an already doubtful issue 
by hedging it with reservations and afterthoughts, nor of parading 
before the reader a demonstration of one’s fancy erudition. Surely 
science can get along without window-dressing; and the reader will 
gladly concede, on the evidence of a well-wrought article, the 
author’s claim to an adequate education. To be dragged along by 
the collar to witness a promenade of all those volumes whose titles 
are known to the author seems, strangely enough, to many a reader 
to be a waste of time and a bore to boot. Neither, for that matter, 
is the footnote the proper repository for all the interesting sidelights 
on the material under discussion in the text; combine them in the 
main body of the article, and let us have our entertainment without 
digging it out of eight-point type. But the final word on this whole 
subject has, of course, been said by a gentleman named Frank 
Sullivan in a periodical called The New Yorker." To dilate further 
on the subject would be merely an inferior kind of duplication. 

As for tables, that other bugbear, they too should be clear and 
sparse. Include them only when they actually make possible the 
presentation of data more clearly than would a few sentences of the 
text; and, having thus included them, do not waste space by repeat- 
ing in the text everything in them. Point out the high spots, yes, but 
give the reader credit for being able to understand the rest. Another 
point: in the construction “ a table, the main variable should be 
stated in the first column at the left; the minor attributes in respect 
to which it varies should be placed in the other columns. And 
whether a table is to be ruled or not (journals vary in their policy), 
it should be so organized and spaced as to be clear with or without 
rules. It should not, that is, suddenly change headings after a row 
or two of figures, thus requiring a whole new organization. And, 
of course, one should never place in any column a figure which 
does not definitely belong under the specific heading of that 
column—as sometimes happens, for example, when in a column 
given over to percentages one suddenly gives a total number at the 
bottom. (In this case the objection could be met by inserting 

' So fitting is it to include as my only footnote a reference to Mr. Sullivan's article that 


I cannot bring myself to refrain. Vide Sullivan, F., A garland of :hids for Van Wyck 
Brooks, The New Yorker, April 19, 1941, 17, 15 
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“N= 189” or whatever the figure, under the heading of the 
column. ) 

Two final matters of routine come to mind. (a) Even if the 
table is to be ruled in final form, leave it unruled when you submit 
the manuscript; since rules and type sizes are matters of editorial 
custom within each particular journal, it is best for the editor, who 
knows these routines thoroughly, to mark copy for the printer. 
(b) In typing tables, see to it not only that the alignment is correct 
but that rather generous spaces are left between headings, columns, 
and so on. Then if the editor in the course of preparing the 
material for press does have to suggest minor changes, he will have 
room for unequivocal instructions to the printer. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Here, where by rights there should be some very scholarly 
remarks on the implications of the material thus far presented, I 
can only survey with amazement my pronouncements, set forth 
with so sage an air of omniscience—and take to my heels in con- 
fusion. Turning thus to flee, I have time merely to remark how 
pleasant it has been, this process of working off my suppressed 
animus against those so lucky as to see their words in print. Now 
that I too am become an “author,” I shall perhaps never again be 
able to sit so smugly on the other side of the fence. That, I fancy, 
is my conclusion. 


, 
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RELATIONSHIP OF TESTS OF PERSISTENCE TO OTHER 
MEASURES OF CONTINUANCE OF ACTIVITIES 


BY DOROTHY RETHLINGSHAFER 


University of North Carolina 


arious approaches have been made to a behavior phenomenon 
V which can be described as a general tendency-to-continue an 
activity, once it is started. Though these investigations are listed 
under such different terms as perseveration, persistence, the resump- 
tion of interrupted activities, and/or the Zeigarnik effect, difficulties 
in changing set, etc., it was considered possible that correlations 
among such varied tests of tendency-to-continue might reveal rela- 
tionships which had not been suspected. Scores from twenty-nine 
tests, selected from a much larger number that had been used by 
other investigators, were intercorrelated, and Thurstone’s multiple 
factor analysis was then applied to the correlation matrix. It was 
not considered likely that a general factor ran through the variety 
of tests employed; but that some so-called tests of perseveration 
might also be considered tests of persistence, or that resumption of 
interrupted activities might be determined by the same factor, or 
factors, influencing the scores on tests of perseveration or of per- 
sistence, were some of the possibilities that were considered and that 
led to the present study. 


SELECTION OF TESTS 


The tests were selected upon two standards: (1) a test should be 
representative of what it purports to measure; (2) it should have 
satisfactory reliability. 


A. Tests of Persistence 


Thornton’s factor analysis of tests of persistence (17) isolated a 
group of tests whose scores were primarily determined by a factor 
he called “keeping on at a task” (Pl). It was decided to use the 
tests with high loadings on this factor as most likely to correlate 
with any other measures we might use of a general tendency-to- 
continue. Other factors, which he called “withstanding discomfort 
to achieve a goal (WD)” and a “sex-strength” factor, are no doubt 
also representative of any so-called trait of persistence, but they are 
less likely to influence tests of perseveration and methods using 
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interrupted activities, in which we were also interested. However, 
to the six tests which had the highest loadings on his Pl factor, we 
added three measures of endurance and three of strength. These 
tests are now briefly described. 


Word building test. 


1. One scere was based on the number of words constructed from the letters 


BRTAOU. 

2. Time for the first ten words. 

3. Time S continued to work at the task. Our procedure differed from 
Thornton’s in so far as we did not stop the subjects at the end of 30 minutes.! 
Likewise we did not eliminate any words in scoring the subjects.” 

Perceptual ability test. The subjects were asked to read a story that became 
increasingly difficult because of the increasing changes in the spacing of letters and 
increasing radical alterations in the punctuation and capitalization. Finally the 
material ceased to make “sense,” but all the subjects continued to believe that the 
material could be read if they worked “hard enough.” Three scores were obtained: 

4. the amount of continuous material deciphered correctly; 

5. the time taken to complete the first three paragraphs; 

6. the time the subject continued to work at the task before “giving up.” 

7. As we were interested in determining whether the subjects were stopping 
because they thought the experimenter would be “tired of waiting on them” or 
because they, themselves, were willing to quit, we added another score to those 
used by Thornton. When the subjects indicated that they could read no further, 
the experimenter said, “This is a test for persistence. Do you wish to continue 
longer?” The score was the time that they continued in response to this statement. 

8. Motor inhibition. This test is Thornton’s adaptation of motor inhibition of 
the Downey Group Will-Temperament Test. Thornton’s exact procedure and 
scoring methods were followed (17, 7-8). Estimated reliability, Spearman-Brown 
formula, .95 (17, 27). 

9. Holding the breath. This test was included from Thornton's battery though 
its loading was not high (.264) on the factor in which we were primarily inter- 
ested, i.c., willingness to keep on at a task. However the loading on willingness 
to endure discomfort was .405 and .473 on sex-strength. His exact procedure was 
followed (17, 7). Estimated reliability, Spearman-Brown formula, .95 (17, 27). 

10. Strength of grip. 

tt and 12. Maintained grip. Thornton's tests were modified by using a finger 
rather than a hand dynamometer.’ In a series of seven trials the average pull of 
each subject was obtained. Then in three trials the subject was asked to maintain 
the marker below a point on the scale set at two-thirds of the median of the seven 
pulls. Spaced trials. Only the right hand was tested. Estimated reliability on 
maintained grip, Spearman-Brown formula, with hand dynamometer, .85 (17, 27). 

13 and 14. Height and Weight were included as measures, in part, of Thornton's 


sex-strength factor. 
15. Rating scale on persistence. See (17, 42). 


1Two of our subjects went beyond the 30 minutes. One worked for an hour, when 


he was stopped by the experimenter. 
2 Thornton eliminated, in part, differences in ability by scoring only those words wh.h 
were found in 26 commonly known words that could be made from the letters used. 
3See page 9 in Dashiell’s An experimental manual in psychology for description of 


apparatus and method of use. 
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Tests OF PERSISTENCE 


B. Tests of Perseveration 


In order to select representative tests of perseveration—a_ phe- 
nomena which has had a varied and critical history-—it should be 
considered in the cognitive, motor, and sensory fields. A battery 
limited by the time which could be obtained from each subject 
made this impossible. The following nine tests were, however, 
selected either because they were representative of one of these three 
fields and/or because they had a high reported reliability. 


16. A motor test of perseveration—tapping speed. The score was the mean time 
in seconds for too taps* for three trials with the subject instructed to choose a 
rate that was “convenient, natural” for him. Repeat reliability, 5 minutes apart, 
.98 (8, 35). Brown-Spearman estimated reliability, this study, .g5. 

17 and 18. Effect of a slower intervening rate on the “natural” tapping rate. 
Added to this first motor test was a second built upon a suggestion of Cathcart and 
Dawson (4), who found that subjects working with an ergometer tended to have 
their natural periodic to-and-fro movement displaced toward any intervening 
rate. In as much as their reported results indicate individual differences of some 
consistency, this method was used to measure the subject’s general tendency-to 
continue by finding the effect on his “natural” tapping rate of an intervening 
slower rate. Having determined the “natural” tapping rate by three spaced trials, 
a subject tapped to a metronome so set that he was slowed to one-half his “natural” 
rate. The person who could tap on an average 100 times in 20 seconds was now 
asked, for instance, to tap at a rate that would produce 100 taps in 40 seconds. 
Immediately after the intervening rate, the subject was again asked to choose a 
rate that was “natural, convenient” for him. Two scores were used: the difference 
between the return rate and the average “natural” rate and the return rate divided 
by the average natural rate; the latter was used in order to take out the varying 
individual speeds. 

19. Measures of the ability to shift set. Jasper (8) includes some motor persevera- 
tion tests similar to those used by R. B. Cattell and Maller and Elkin. The general 
method is to determine an individual’s perseveration score by comparing the 
amount accomplished in a certain time when there is a continuance of a set (as 
continuous adding) with the amount when there is a demand for alternation (as 
alternately adding and subtracting).5 Cattell’s first two tests for adults, listed in 
his text (5, 272), were chosen and the procedure recommended by him was 
followed. 

20. Maller and Elkin Attention Test, also directed at interference effects, was 
included. 

21. Number of “No” answers on ten questions taken from Maller-Elkin test: 

1. Are you absent-minded? Forget time or misplace things? 

2. Are you often bothered by a melody or song that keeps coming to your 
mind without your being able to stop it? 

3. Do you get into a very sad mood without being able to “shake it off” 
easily? 

4. Do you have the same dream over and over again? etc. 


‘ 


* Supposedly the slower the tapping rate, the greater the perseveration. 
5 Such interference effects have, of course, been utilized by various investigators, i.c., 
Bernstein (2), Culler (6), Lankes (10), Jersild (9), etc. 
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22. Sensory perseveration tests. Thermal equilibrium, or the time taken by a 
subject to report that a hand held in water at 45° C. for one minute now felt the 
same when placed with the other hand held continuously in water at 32° ©. (16, 
393). 

23. Lag of negative after-image.® 

24. Fluctuations of ambiguous figures. Shevach (i6) suggests that the shift is 
not due solely to the object but to the cortical “set,” which should last longer with 
the perseverator than with the non-perseverator. Whatever the explanation, the 
wide individual differences in the rate of fluctuations are constant. Estimated 
reliability from four trials, Spearman-Brown formula, .96. Also see (13, 257). 

On the basis of Porter’s work (13), the Necker cube was chosen as the “best 
single figure for measuring individual difference” (13, 253). Her procedure and 
directions * were followed for four two-minute periods on the same day. 


C. Interrupted Activities 


25. In a preceding article (15) the writer reported the two tests, procedure, and 
scoring methods used with the interrupted activities when resumption behavior 
was recorded (Ovsiankina technique). In a previous study with children (14), 
using a similar behavior scale in order to score the subjects, a reliability of .85 was 
obtained when eleven tests were included (14, 166). The correlation between the 
two tests used with the adult subjects in the present study was .42. Estimated 
reliability, Spearman-Brown, .59. 

26. The method of obtaining the Zeigarnik effect was an adaptation of a group 
method suggested by Pachauri (12, 452). This method, as adapted by the writer, 
lowered the usual average ratio of 2.00 obtained in group experiments to 1.2, but 
wide individual differences continued to exist (range of .35 to 3.40). 


D. Other Tests Included 


27. Otis Self-Administering Test, Form A. 

28. Thurstone’s scale on Attitude toward the Constitution. 

29. Thurstone’s scale on Attitude toward Communism. The two attitude scales 
were included on the possibility that a general habit of thinking in regard to social 
changes might be related to a general habit of continuing, or non-continuing, an 
activity. 


SuByECTs 
Thirty-eight college adults, sophomores or above in class standing, 


from the University of North Carolina served as subjects. Their 
intelligence quotients on the Otis group test ranged from gg to 133. 


METHOD 
Tests from 1-14, 16-19, and 22-25 were administered individually. 
The remaining tests were given to groups of approximately 10 
persons. Due to the small number of subjects, the 406 intercorrela- 
tions were obtained from ungrouped data. Using Thurstone’s 


6 This test was probably the least accurate of any measure used since no attempt was 
made to control eye or head movements. Also the length of exposure of original stimulus 
was unnecessarily long (3 minutes). 

7 No attempt was made to control the nature of the fluctuations. The subjects reported 
by tapping a key any change in the figure. 
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multiple factor analysis, seven factors were extracted and are shown 
in Table 1 after rotation.” 
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Tests which received weights above .30, as shown in Table 1, are 
presented below and interpretations attempted for each factor. 


Factor I 


Time spent on increasingly difficult material 


Time continued on increasingly difficult material in response to statement: 

“This is a test of persistence” 
Time spent in making words from 6 letters 
Number of words made from 6 letters 
Score on behavior scale measuring tendency-to-continue when interrupted... 
Number of “no” answers concerning recurrence effects 
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Amount read of increasingly difficult material 
Cattell’s tests of perseveration (ability to shift set) 


Time holding breath 


8 The original correlational matrix and the certroid factor loadings will not be presented, 


but may be obtained by a request addressed to the writer. 
residuals had a mean of .o04 and a standard deviation of .073. 
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This factor is identified as a habit of keeping on at a task, once 
it is started. Woodworth was one of the early writers to recognize 
the force that a habit may possess in its own right. But we would 
emphasize that here we have a general habit, z.c., a pattern of 
behavior not confined to any one activity, or even to a class of 
activities, but appearing even when the specific task may seem 
absurd, or is apparently annoying, or not even familiar to the sub- 
ject. A general habit of finishing whatever is started is probably 
fundamental in the so-called trait of persistence. 

Various investigations have suggested such an interpretation. 
Lewin and others have used the special interruption technique in a 
variety of tasks and speak of the demand value of “quasi-needs” as 
shown by resumption behavior. The writer measured tendency-to- 
continue by building a scale based upon behavior under task-inter- 
ruption, using both refusal to be interrupted as well as resumption 
behavior. In a factor analysis of the intercorrelations of eleven tests, 
scoring the children used as subjects by means of this behavior scale, 
two factors were found; one of these was sufficiently general to be 
named tendency-to-continue (14). Brogden (3) in his analysis of 
forty character tests found a factor which he called “persistence,” 
but it appears to be similar to the factor which we present above. 
The chief attribute of the person rating high upon his factor would 
be a “tendency to continue a steady work output in spite of the 
distractions arising from fatigue, boredom, jokes, puzzles,” etc. (3, 
50-51). Thornton (17) has shown that the supposed trait of per- 
sistence is the result of several factors, one of which was called 
“willingness to spend time on a task.” Although various disguises 
have been assumed by this factor, it would appear that these investi- 
gations have been attacking the same phenomenon. 

On the basis of the following reasoning, we have therefore identi- 
fied our first factor as a general habit of keeping on at any task once 
it is started. (1) Our weights on the tests taken from Thornton’s 
battery as measures of his factor called “willingness to keep on at a 
task” are similar to his, though they are slightly lower. His weights 
are given below in parentheses following our weights: time spent 
on increasingly difficult material, .69 (.76); time spent on words, 
52 (.80); number of words, .48 (.55); amount read of difficult 
material, .40 (.51); and time holding breath, .32 (.26). An addi- 
tional score, similar to ihese, but not used by Thornton—time 
continued on difficult material in response to statement that it was 
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a test of persistence—receives a weight of .56. All of these are 


measures, either in time or quantity accomplished, of keeping on at 
a task. Thornton suggested that a subject high on such tests was 
strong on “willingness to spend time at a task, perhaps a lack of 
pressure to activity or a lack of demand for change” (17, 37). 
(2) Our factor also has weights on tests of tendency-to-continue 
which use the interruption technique: (a) the behavior used was 
refusal-to-be-interrupted and the resumption of interrupted tasks 
and (b) the Zeigarnik ratio, .e., the memory for interrupted activi 
ties was compared with that for non-interrupted activities. If the 
subjects had a general habit of keeping on at a task, once they were 
started, they raised their scores by refusing either completely or in 
part to be blocked, and/or they quickly resumed when given an 
opportunity; with the test adapted from Zeigarnik, the comparative 
recall of interrupted tasks was greatest for subjects who were 
dominated by the habit of finishing what they had begun. 
(3) Along with the tests of persistence discussed above, and the 
methods using the interruption technique, we find that Cattell’s 
tests of perseveration obtain a weight of .35 on this factor. As 
Brogden found, measures of the ability to shift set are affected by 
the strength of tendency-to-continue that a subject possesses (3, 50). 
Apparently a person high on this factor is more disturbed by the 
necessity to alternate activities than is someone not affected by this 
persistence factor. (4) One weight of .44 seems to fit into the above 
interpretation because the high “no” score on the questions such as 
“Are you bothered by the return of ideas,” “Do you find it difficult 
to get used to new people,” etc., would probably indicate a well- 
adjusted person. And it seems reasonable that anyone who has a 
general habit of finishing what he starts would more likely belong 
to such a classification.” 

It should be remembered that a person operating under this factor 
is not dominated by the desire for any specific goal. The end and 
aim of the task or activity may be influential (at the moment of 
“choice”), but once the individual starts the activity, then the gen- 
eral goal of finishing may become more important than the specific 
reward value of the specific goal. Of course this generalized 


® Abel (1) found that individuals with low Schneider index—indicating instability in 
neuro-circulatory activity—recall mcre completed tasks, while interrupted tasks are recalled 
more by those with high index. As McFarland and Huddleson (11) found psychotic and 
neurotic subjects have predominantly low indices, these findings suggest that neuroticism 
and low persistency (as measured by interruption technique) are related. 
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response to any task once started, this “need for completion,” is far 
greater with some individuals than with others, and, as has been 
implied herein, probably results from the training given them in 
continuing at any activities which they start. 


Factor II 
Effect on natural tapping rate of a slower rhythm...................-+0005 76 
Ratio of average tapping rate and rate adopted following slower tapping rate 58 
I A SR es cn ew daw hae hanes GCS eke seedae Cee ok .58 
ee ee A IE Bnd sin bins died Wig ESD OASHASAS TER evacedcd .49 
PE EE DEED. eniccdencddé-pbvavdieanssecnecesdceuserddeseseneen’ 4 > ae 
Number of “no” answers on questions directed at recurrence effects......... —.40 
ES Ce NED nice ovdeus cbc dubawEN bicend cudncicdsccceseucccdbonsns 31 


Even as the first factor is probably basic to the common under- 
standing of the term persistence, so this second factor is placed 
under the broad term of perseveration. However, we confine our 
interpretation of this old term to this special meaning: a physio- 
logical inertia, with the term “physiological” being chosen in order 
that this continuance effect may not be considered as confined solely 
to a neural state, as older writers implied. We believe we have here 
some evidence of perseveration in the sense in which Dashiell was 
apparently using the term in suggesting a basis for set: “Something 
in the way of a hang-over of the immediately preceding manner of 
responding, or a persisting after-image of a vanished stimulus, or 
a continuing verbal formulation, dominates the behavior of the 
succeeding moments” (7, 302). 

This physiological lag, this “hang-over” of preceding response, 
is shown (1) in the motor performance of tapping, both in the 
interference wrought on the natural tapping rate by an intervening 
slower rate, as well as in the natural tapping rate adopted; (2) in 
the “ideational” field, increasing the time on words; (3) in main- 
tenance of muscular tension on the finger dynamometer; and (4) in 
recurrence effects as shown in reports of the return of dreams, 
melodies, moods, “ideas,” etc. 


Factor III 


Average maintained grip ........0.-cccccccsscrccccceccsccescsscsccscens 
Longest trial of maintained grip.............ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeewneeees 
Subject’s rating on his own persistence... 2... 6.66. eee cece cere eee eeeeeees 42 


This third factor influences the scores on the tests which were 
included as measures of willingness and/or ability to endure dis- 
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comfort (17, 30). The weights of .79 and .67 on the two scores of 
maintenance of grip identify this factor as endurance; both from 
the comments of the subjects, and from facial and bodily move. 
ments, it appeared that a severe and painful struggle was involved 
in keeping the marker at the selected place on the finger dyna- 
mometer. Thornton’s factor which he similarly labeled as “with- 
standing discomfort” included weights on maintained grip as well 
as on other endurance tests (shock and pressure tests). These 
latter tests were not included in our battery; however, holding 
breath obtained a weight of .40 from Thornton, but has no weight 
on our factor of endurance. Nevertheless we feel that the weights 
indicated above are evidence of an endurance factor, and that the 
weight of .45 on the rating scale of persistence throws some light 
on how the judgments of our subjects were made when they rated 
themselves on persistence. 


Factor IV 
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We have in Factor IV weights on items which would mark it as 
similar to Thornton’s Sex-Strength factor. (He included sex in his 
battery.) Four of the items listed above also received weights in 
Thornton’s analysis in the same descending order, although again his 
weights are slightly higher than found in our study. His weights 
are given in parentheses following ours: strength of grip, .78 (.89); 
height, .60 (.84); weight, .59 (.70); and time holding breath 
.40 (.47). But we have in addition weights on certain items which 
are not apparently solely determined by strength but by what we 
have chosen to call “control.” We find a weight of —.46 on motor 
inhibition, certainly a test of the control a subject exercises over his 
tendency to trace the line at his natural rate. Likewise the time 
scores on increasingly difficult material, as well as maintenance of 
grip, may be considered indices of the ability to control the “desire” 
to escape from a disagreeable situation. However, the last two 
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items listed above, having small weights of .31 and .30, do not seem 
to fit into this interpretation. 


Factor V 
De eee Cake ini cancecns SNE EWORRURER COE eee emeeN .68 
FO EO ry ane ee sd .50 
eee Cr es GNIS ig cc cc cccccccacccdvseenececdond .50 
SEE EE ER Ee eee —.46 
ee sk dac resi eed beta sed ened sccbtewnssesesaee —. 36 
ee ee A I IN liv che cdi vd ec cccedccssedecissancas 33 


This factor indicates the effect of intelligence as measured by the 
Otis Self-Administering Test, Higher Examination, with a 20- 
minute time limit. It appears reasonable that a person receiving 
a high score on a time-limit intelligence test would likewise read 
more difficult material, make more words from 6 letters, take a 
shorter time to get the first ten words, read the first three para- 
graphs of the difficult material more quickly, and probably continue 
longer to attempt to decipher difficult material. Hence this factor 
is identified as “intelligence,” .¢., intelligence as measured by the 
particular test used in the battery, a test probably influenced by 
speed of reaction. 


Factor VI 


Attitude favorable to the constitution.................... 
IE hr CID os wa ee ig nd wnat edn nce k Goch akemeww i uk a 
Time taken to make a sensory judgment.................. ee ee ee 

Only three significant weights were found on the fifth factor. 
The weights on the two attitude scales, opposed in sign, would seem 
to indicate a radical-conservative continuum, with the time taken 
to make a sensory judgment linked with the attitude favorable to 
communism. It was expected that subjects favorable to the con- 
stitution would not be favorable to communism, but it is difficult 
to understand why more of the latter group would likewise take a 
longer time to make a sensory judgment. 


Factor VII 


nn, i. is as odds bot eee bEbat cbecetwadenent onessiceds 54 
I rE SE a ere ee .52 
Time reported that after-image lingered.............0.cccceeceeeeeeeeeees 34 
Score on behavior scale measuring tendency-to-continue when interrupted... —. 34 


2 
20 


a ds oc sider ea enlace ok sieeb eu be ons nls —, 


This factor has been called “natural tempo,” /.c., it is apparently 
a speed factor. The first two measures, with the most significant 
weights, are influenced by speed of performance. The rate at 
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which a person reacts might also determine to some extent the 
length of time that he reports that his after-image lingers. Like- 
wise, as the slower individual might be more inclined to resume, 
he would attain a higher score on the behavior scale measuring 
tendency-to-continue. However, as he would have more difficulty 
in finding words, he would soon be convinced that he had found 
all the words that could be made from the six letters used. Hence 
the negative weight on this test. 


SUMMARY 


This exploratory study applied Thurstone’s method of factor 
analysis to the intercorrelations of 29 tests, all of which were selected 
as measuring some form of behavior that might be called tendency- 
to-continue, 7.¢., measures using the interruption technique, or tests 
of the so-called trait of persistence, or of perseveration, etc. Our 
analysis substantiated Thornton’s finding that tests of persistence 
do not all measure the same thing. Three of our factors were 
identified as similar to three that Thornton isolated. However, 
along with tests taken from his persistence battery and which 
received high weights on his factor called “willingness to keep on 
at a task,” we also found tests that use the interruption technique 
(both Ovsiankina and Zeigarnik methods). Likewise a small but 
significant weight was found on R. B. Cattell’s tests of persevera- 
tion, i.¢., measures of the ability to shift set. We identified our 
first factor as a general habit of finishing any task, once started. 
Thornion’s endurance factor and his strength factor were also 
apparently isolated, although we also found measures of “control” 
receiving weights along with the tests of strength. 

Even as these three factors—“the habit of finishing whatever is 
started,” “endurance,” and “strength”—are probably basic to the 
trait of persistence, so we found a factor which could be placed 
under the broad term of perseveration. By no means would we 
suggest that all measures of the behavior that has been called per- 
severative would receive weights on this factor. Several of the tests 
of our battery which were taken from the literature as tests of 
perseveration were not included in this factor. Cattell’s tests 
received no weights on our perseveration factor. The Mailer-Elkin 
Test received no significant weight on this factor or on any other 
factor isolated. The two sensory perseveration tests—time reported 
for after-image, and time reported before thermal adaptation took 
place—received no weights on the perseveration factor. It is 
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possible that a larger battery of perseveration tests might isolate 
not only our perseveration factor, which we have tentatively called 
“physiological inertia,” but also other group factors. Though the 
writer would be inclined to accept Jasper’s position (8) against a 
general “p” factor as contrasted to some claims of the English 
school, it is certainly probable that scores on various tests, called 
tests of perseveration, are influenced by some common factors, not 
yet clearly distinguished. We tentatively advance our “physio- 
logical inertia” as one of these group factors. 

Our fifth factor was called “intelligence” on the basis of its 
highest weight on the Otis Group Examination with a twenty- 
minute time limit. Three of the tests which received weights on 
this “intelligence” factor also received weights on our first factor, 
which is probably basic to the trait of persistence. When we 
attempt to measure the habit of persistence it is difficult to keep the 
test free from the influence of intelligence. 

Our last two factors were called “radical-conservative” and 
“natural tempo”; both were based, however, on somewhat limited 


evidence. 
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ERROR, SYMBOL, AND METHOD IN THE RORSCHACH 
TEST 


BY S. J. BECK 


Psychology Laboratory, Department of Neuropsychiatry 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


HOSE ten innocent ink-blots—the Rorschach test—have by now 
| a considerable potency in cutting across the human per- 
sonality. Use of the test has, in consequence, spread widely, both 
in geographical and clinical areas. To a lesser extent it is engaging 
the attention of experimentalists in psychology. The present paper 
undertakes to examine the foundation stones of this psychological 
instrument. Sources of error in Rorschach test procedures, the 
language of the method, the applicability of operational criteria to 
its symbols, some confusion of issues concerning its scientific orienta- 
tions, and its efficacy in patterning out clinical pictures, whether 
of Jacksonian or Freudian form, make up the substance of this 
communication. 


Wuart Is Persona.iry ? 


A first source of error lies in the problem of validating concepts. 
The Rorschach test is an instrument for studying personality. But, 
as Menninger has said, “of course personality is used to describe 
almost anything from the attributes of the soul to those of a new 
talcum powder.” This is true in the popular point of view. At 
the scientific table, the offerings derive from Freud, Bagehot, 
MacDougall, Adler, Kretschmer, Stern, Jung, MacCurdy, F. L. 
Wells, James, Meyer, Kempf, Jackson, Lewin, Spranger, Piaget, 
J. B. Watson; and this list is, of course, by no means complete. 

Which of the “personalities” associated with these names, or any 
other, is the Rorschach addict investigating? The voluminous 
Rorschach literature shows no precise validating orientation. The 
writers generally anchor to the Psychodiagnostik (24). In being 
tardy in defining the unit or whole personality, the Rorschach 
experimenter is, however, only reflecting the difficulty which 
psychologists generally have always had. The numerous efforts 
at defining it are the proof of the unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
This is well seen in the—up to this writing—ne plus ultra on the 
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subject, Gordon Allport’s (1) Personality. In the chapter entitled 
“Defining Personality” he finds it possible to classify the known 
definitions, aside from the most primitive or root meaning, into five 
species—to wit, theological, philosophical, juristic, sociological, bio- 
social—before coming to the psychological. In the psychological 
species he can list five specimens, before his own. 

This difficulty of the psychologist is aggravated from the start by 
the assumption that each personality is something individual. That 
is, even before we attempt any definition, we must accept the 
proposition that there is an unbridgeable chasm between us and 
the object of our investigation. No personality can be entered by 
another, be coincident with it, or directly known by it. 


CoNSTRUCTS—AND OPERATIONISM 


But here we can take a leaf from the physicist’s book. When he 
wants to describe the non-experienceable object of his science, 
whether to represent the anatomy of the atom or a trip through 
non-Euclidean space, he uses the construct. “Mental constructs .. . 
enable us to deal with physical situations which we cannot directly 
experience through our senses, but with which we have contact 
indirectly and by inference,” ...and they usually involve the 
element of invention (Bridgman, 6, 53). A construct is the repre- 
sentation of the unknown, or of thinking concerning the unknown, 
through terms of the known. That the construct is not the peculiar 
property of physics anyone knows who has peered into a text on 
psychology. The most famou: personality construct is Freud’s: id, 
ego, superego. It reminds us, too, of something else with which 
Bridgman’s name is chiefly associated, namely, that critical 
approach known as operationism. In The Ego and the Id (9) 
Freud’s concepts are seen to be decidedly operationalist. The /d 
is something we do—our instincts driving us on; so is the ego, the 
attitudes we take vis-a-vis our fellow man; so also the superego, the 
monkey-wrench which our conscience throws into our psycho- 
logical works. The whole functioning personality that we see at 
any given moment is id, ego, and superego in operation at that 
moment—with the finely intertwined influences of each, and all 
issuing in the behavior observed. 

As to the virtues of operationism, again referring to Bridgman, 
we find “the proper definition of a concept is not in terms of its 
properties but in terms of actual operations,” (6, 6); and again, “for 
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of course the true meaning of a term is to be found by observing 
what a man does with it, not by what he says about it,” (6, 7). 
If these propositions hold true for physics, how much more so do 
they hold for personality, a phenomenon we never see, hence one 


that is entirely inferred from its operations? Then, too, operation- 
ism is not really so new as may appear from the present fuss among 
psychologists. McGeogh (21), discussing psychological science 
generally rather than personality, makes the point that it is “no 
more than an explicit formulation of the procedure which careful 
experimenters actually employ.” “Operational” is a newer adjec- 
tive, then, for what has always been a part of the scientific worker; 
his inner need to make known to himself, and others, the materials 
and processes wherewith he is working. 

In Rorschach procedures, the operationist glass could well be 
focussed on both the “personality as a whole” and on its component 
processes—e.g., creative fantasy, affective rapprochement, opposition 
trend, and the others. But it has not been so focussed except insofar 
as Rorschach’s own broad discussions have done so. 


CLINICAL ORIENTATION 


Clinical workers have, to be sure, been validating with reference 
to the names made familiar by clinical psychiatry: schizophrenia, 
manic-depressive, psychopathic personality, inter alia. To the 
experienced clinician who has spent his years seeing and knowing 
these mentally disordered, the several tags do have significance 
operationally. They mean certain behavior patterns, usually exclude 
others, and also involve premises as to the history of the patient, 
1.¢., precedent operations. But considerable first-hand observation 
of these patients is necessary if the psychology of the several diseases 
is to be grasped. Without this experience the hazards in Rorschach 
investigations will be considerable [see, ¢.g., Kelley and Barrera (16) 
on the test as an aid in psychiatry]. Without insight into the 
differential psychology of the groups—disordered or healthy—the 
most skilled Rorschach student may as well discard any thought 
that he is studying personality. He would be like the best micros- 
copist in the world who has not been trained in the field he is 
observing—say physiology. The observations and reports are 
without blemish. But the significance of what he is seeing is not 
known to him. He is no physiologist. To use the Rorschach 
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technique successfully one must be a psychologist. Lack of clinical 
understanding has in fact been the greatest source of error. 

But now that the student has eagerly and hopefully lived his 
years in a mental hospital, can he talk confidently about hysteria, 
depression, hebephrenia—or what have you? The answer is: That 
is just when he cannot do so. The difficulty of making exact 
psychiatric diagnosis is early borne home to the one who searches 
for stable frames of personality reference in the field of mental 
disease. Psychiatrists themselves, of course, have not been unaware 
of the uncertainty with which their terms of classification represent 
the actual behavior-operations of the individual patient. “The 
Kraepelinian formulation seems to draw rather definite boundaries 
where no ac.ual boundaries exist; it gives an appearance of cer- 
tainty with regard to prognosis which the facts hardly warrant” 
(Campbell, 7, 63). Terms of classification, each representing a set 
of operations actually observed in individual patients, are lacking. 
The complexity of the observed phenomena has thus far defied 
efforts at such definition. 

One personality construct is possible and this has grown entirely 
out of Rorschach findings (Beck, 3; 4). Its value depends, of 
course, on the validity of the Rorschach symbols in representing the 
psychological events, or operations, claimed for them. To the 
extent that they do so, it should follow that regularly occurring 
amounts of C, F, Z, M, etc., can be established for the several 
personality groups, both clinical and normal. In fact, once the 
Rorschach patterns are etched out for the groups, it is not even 
necessary for laboratory purposes to think of psychological events. 
The test can be used as a purely behavioral tool, as are those used 
in animal psychology. Such and such an individual can be 
described in terms of so and so much Z, C, F, M, and about so 
much of the other factors. The construct remains, then, one which 
can be drawn in purely impersonal terms, much as the one which 
the physicists like to draw. But since the symbols represent—or 
so we verily believe-——psychological events, we are really simul- 
taneously also thinking in terms of mental processes and have the 
construct of a living and pulsing personality. 


Tue Hato 


Before examining the separate Rorschach factors, and their 
operational meanings, mention should be made of one other source 
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of error relevant to findings for the whole personality. This is the 
halo which results from the examiner’s knowledge of his Subject. 
Most Rorschach experiments have been carried on in mental 
hospitals or in clinics. Try as hard as he may, the examiner cannot 
help having some idea as to the kind of person before him. Lack 
of knowledge as to the diagnosis does not help. Even a relatively 
short experience in such a hospital sensitizes him to differences 


between clinical pictures. The result is that he reports not just 


part, his own (E’s) impression of the patient. But since an 
impression is in part a function of the personality on which it is 
made, such a Rorschach interpretation is to that degree the 
examiner’s personality. The remedy is the “blind” experiment in 
which one person administers the test; another, who has not seen 
the patient, interprets. A precaution that must be observed in this 
connection is that the two E’s observe uniformity in administrative 
procedure. 


Wuat Is F Pius? 


In the language of the Rorschach test there occur such terms and 
symbols as Erfassungstypus, Erlebnistypus, Sukzessionstypus, the 
already mentioned F plus, M, C, Z, and certain others, all peculiar 
to this technique alone. As any Rorschach worker knows, the 
personality as a whole is a structure which, on inspection, breaks 
up into these several factors. In order to derive a concept of the 
whole personality, it is necessary first to evaluate the individual 
responses in terms of these factors. It follows that the validity of 
the entire findings can be no better than that of these individual 
factors. The next essential step is, therefore, to examine the 
scientific stability of these factors. The possible magnitude of 
deviation incident to error may be gauged by considering F plus. 
Psychologically, its significance as reported by Rorschach (24) 
includes “the sharpness of form perceptions—a certain capacity for 
concentration (when attention is disturhed, as through flightiness, 
fatigue, delirium, elation, form perception becomes vague); the 
possession of sharply formed impressions (Engrammen); with 
memory pictures vague (as in the feeble-minded or in organic 
syndromes), a sharp recognition of form is not possible; the ability 
to bring these memory pictures to consciousness; and to pick the 
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one that is most similar (to the design). It requires a control over 
the process of perception, a criticism of the interpretation.” 

This is considerable psychological meaning for one symbol. The 
fact is, however, it has more. Extensive clinical use of the test, 
especially in schizophrenia, shows that, in gauging the patient’s 
ability to construe reality accurately, this symbol is also an index 
to the psychic stamina wherewith he stays within the world as it 
is, rather than seeing it in accordance with his own personal needs. 
Since one’s willingness to see correctly is a measure of the respect 
wherewith he evaluates himself, we have in the F plus a sign of 
the integrity of the ego itself. What then is F plus? That is, how 
are we to know when to score a response F plus? Rorschach’s only 
definition is: “The norm and basis were those form responses 
which were given with very great frequency by a large group of 
healthy individuals. Thus, a certain normal range of form 
reaction appeared, a large number of frequently recurring responses, 
which are to be evaluated as sharply-perceived (gute Formen) 
responses. Whatever is seen more clearly than these form responses 
is similarly noted as F plus; what is more poorly, less clearly 
(schlechter, unscharfer) perceived, as F minus” (24, 23). 

In practice this criterion has turned out to be indefinite. What 
for example is “more clearly”? Again, Rorschach does not tell us 
who are “normals.” Also, he is confusing, as his language shows, 
the psychological concept of clearness with the statistical one of 
frequency. Then, too, he has given us no set of F plus scorings, 
except those inchided in the twenty-nine records published in the 
Psychodiagnostik. 

As an alternate anchoring point, I suggest a dictum by Stevens 
in his vigorous evaluation of operationism as it affects psychology. 
He offers it as a criterion for scientific method generally. Assuming 
its validity, it applies to F plus, and to all Rorschach factors. This 
criterion is that “only those propositions based upon operations 
which are public and repeatable are admitted to the body of 
science” (25, 227). F plus can be subjected to this test very simply. 

“Polar bear” is seen, in Figure VIII, for the lateral pink animal- 
like detail. It is so seen by a large percentage of persons chosen as 
an adequate sample of healthy average adults. Provisionally the 
response is scored F plus. “Sea-lion” is also seen in this detail, 
but by only a few. It is marked F minus. So with all responses. 
A list is kept of all the F plus and F minus judgments made of all 
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details and wholes in the ten figures. These thus become public 
property. If we repeat the test in any other adequate sample of the 
population the evaluations will be verified or repudiated. Until 
such repudiation, the provisional list is a standard of reference, 
assuring us that any future evaluation of the same response to the 
same detail will be the same. We thus stabilize the material of 
the Rorschach test structure. We control the method. 

Without such a control list, the plus-minus scoring of any 
Rorschach worker is not a public and verifiable proposition. Each 
time it is the examiner’s own private affair. The F plus percentage, 
and all that is based on it psychologically—accuracy of perception, 
intellectual control, integrity of the ego—is derived from that very 
fluctuating criterion, the examiner’s subjective reaction. Error is 
rampant. I am using the term “error” throughout this paper in 
its root sense—a wandering about. 

F plus is only one Rorschach symbol. There are some fourteen 
to sixteen of them. About each the question must be asked: Do 
they point to behavior or operations which can be observed, 
repeated, and seen again? In this connection I again quote from 
Stevens: “Science seeks to... (fit) a formal system of symbols . . . 
to empirical observations, and the propositions of science have 
empirical significance only when their truth can be demonstrated 
by a set of concrete operations” (25, 223). 

With some of the Rorschach factors such operational discrimina- 
tion is relatively easy—for example, with D and Dr. Lépfe (20) 
has offered one criterion and Hertz (13) reports an investigation 
comparing the experience of several investigations. The factor Z 
is a bit harder to differentiate, but is based on directly observable 
empirical data (Beck, 2). A (percentage of animals perceived) is 
very simple, but the distinctions between C and CF, and between 
CF and FC, are usually very difficult, while that between M and F 
are sometimes so. Even the apparently simplest fact, whether we 
have a scorable response at all, is, however, sometimes difficult to 
establish. The subject’s language is not necessarily decisive. Again, 
a point of reference, an operational definition, is needed. It follows 
that for the more elusive M, which is immensely valuable as a 
psychological index, and for C, with its nuances, operational tests 
are badly needed. The check has so far been from clinical evidence, 
hence by inference. It can be done more directly. However the 
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devising of such tests is a problem for the experimental psychologist 
rather than for the Rorschach student. 


A ConFUSION oF IssUES 


On the matter of stable frames of reference, there is today in 
Rorschach circles, as well as among sympathetic observers in asso- 
ciated fields, a confusion of two issues. The attitude is taken that 
since the test deals with human personality it is too complex to 
standardize. But difficulty of a task has not yet, in science, been 
an acceptable reason for eschewing it. However, the chief fallacy 
is that “standardization” implies the devising of numerical formulae 
for the several whole personality entities. (See Klopfer, Krugman, 
Kelley, Murphy, and Shakow, 17.) The universal objection to such 
a thesis then attaches, by imputation, to the obligation to examine 
something else, the individual Rorschach factors, where control is 
so absolutely essential. Then this reasoning gives an ostensibly 
logical warrant for evading the need for control. The primrose 
path of least resistance, that of subjective, uncontrolled evaluation, 
is thus opened up. 

Some writers do, to be sure, see the issue clearly. Rapaport (23), 
for instance, aptly suggests the term “objectification” in place of 
“standardization”; and with regard to F plus, he sees the problem 
as that of investigating “form genesis.” Hirning (14), speaking 
from the psychiatrist’s viewpoint, notes the value of the test as an 
objective approach. Miale (22) puts her finger exactly on the facts 
when she calls Rorschach scoring “only a system of shorthand, a 
method whereby the interpreter may keep a picture of the basic 
determinants of the entire record in mind at once... .” 

In some other writers, however, there has developed around this 
test the feeling that it is a sort of mysterious instrument, supra- 
mundane and sui generis, one resting on intuitive insight and not 
required to follow the usual canons of scientific method. The 
more curious fact is not that this attitude should appeal to some 
Rorschach workers, but that it meets with benign acceptance with 
other students of personality. Nor is this just the tolerance of 
patient colleagues for a new method. It arises from a certain 
orientation relative to projective methods and to personality. See, 
e.g., Lawrence Frank’s statements in his “Comments on the pro- 
posed standardization of the Rorschach method” (8). 
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The rock on which the various arguments are dashing is the 
seeming contradiction between (a) the quantitative basis of scien- 
tific method, hence also of personality study, on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, (b) the uniqueness of the personality as a whole, 
which being qualitative, ex Aypothesi excludes its own quantitative 
delineation. 

In the Rorschach test, as it happens, we have a way out. Insofar 
as the individual test factors are judged in accordance with stable 
frames of reference, quantitatively established, it is or can be a 
quantitatively founded method. As these factors organize into the 
whole personality, we are dealing with another phenomenon, in 
another plane, one having its own laws and forming a new level 
of operations. The individual Rorschach test factors do make pos- 
sible an analysis on the basis of quantitative identification, without 
destroying the personality. They are the separate color elements 
which blend into the light ray as a whole. The ray still remains 
qualitatively itself after it has passed through the prism; as does 
the personality, even if we have its Rorschach psychogram. Each 
component color that has been analyzed out can be quantitatively 
measured. So can each Rorschach factor. 

These are the two issues being confused: (a) the personality as a 
whole, governed by the laws which unit personalities follow (again 
I refer to Allport, loc. cit., 23) and (b) the component elements, 
whether we are contemplating the psychological traits or the 
impersonal Rorschach factors which stand for these traits. These 
factors, to recapitulate, can and must be isolated and subjected to 
experimentally controlled observation. This task is carried on 
independently of that relating to the whole personality. The 
criteria in the two are different. Validation is within two totally 
different spheres of reference. 

As one other parallel, consider the doctor who gives his patient a 
clean bill of health and sends him out into society’s competition. 
He sends him as one unit. But the chart contains many data 
concerning the heart, lungs, metabolism, weight, height, and other 
component measures. And each of these measures is in units which 
have one determined value everywhere. The only possible basis 
for such standard units is a background of careful, controlled 
observation and measurement, and the abstracting therefrom of the 
findings standard for any population. As he treats his patient, the 
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physician is deeply interested in these separate measures: metabo- 
lism, heart rate, temperature, spinal fluid, etc., etc. He is interested, 
that is, not in these measures for themselves, but in evaluating them 
in relation to each other and then to the whole person. But each 
bodily activity is still being measured in the units we use only 
because preceding experimental method has established these units. 
All of which brings us to another source of error, and principal 
contribution, growing out of Rorschach investigations—that con- 
cerning the relation of the whole personality to its component 
forces, and the organization of these into the whole structure. 


Trait VaLues Vary 


When we give the Rorschach test to schizophrenics many respond 
with an excess of Dr—or rarely perceived details; an excess as com- 
pared with findings for most healthy adults. And when we give 
the test to a group of scholars or scientists, we find that just about 
as many will also respond with an excess of Dr. But a serious error 
would be committed if we interpreted this Rorschach symbol as 
though it had a constant psychological value. In the professor or 
other scientist the rare detail points to the close and careful observer; 
in the schizophrenic, to a genius for finding meaning indiscrimi- 
nately in what the rest of us ignore. Thus the psychological value 
of Dr varies, depending on the whole personality that produces it. 
This principle holds for all the Rorschach factors. The support for 
this proposition is entirely pragmatic. Experience proves it. If 
we try to interpret the separate symbols as representing constant 
values the test does not work. Validation is noticeable by its 
absence. 

Examples are here in order. The Rorschach summary following 
is for a record obtained from a young woman, just under twenty, 
referred to Michael Reese Hospital, with the symptoms of unhappi- 
ness about her job, lack of self-confidence, jealousy, inability to 
express hostility, and certain compulsive acts; she is torn between 
her ambitions to be a musician and economic pressure. She is an 
only child; deserted by her father in her earliest childhood. School 
history is good. While patient is mature in bearing, and generally 
well-liked, she still feels inferior. Anxiety in relation to sex 
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interests was shown in psychiatric interviews. Musical ability is 
unquestioned. 


Tue RorscHacH SUMMARY 


R—46 
W og M 10 (—3) H 6 F+ 69 
D F CF, M— I Hd 6 A 54 
Dr 109 CF, Y I A 23 S 4 
~~ CF 2 Ad 2 P 8 
7 - FC I An 2 
Se Y i At 
Ap: W (D) Dr! ry+ ; Ce 5 
Or: Methodical F+ 18 Cl a 
F— 8 Ls I 
F I 7 
nite 46 
46 
EB 11/4.5 


If interpretation were made from individual factors, this record 
would have some ominous aspects. M, or movement responses, 
eleven! This response is the sign of an inner, fantasy living. Five, 
six, seven M is high in healthy. Has, then, our young woman 
retired into an inner world of her own? The suggestion appears 
to have support from another side: Dr, 10, the interest in the minor 
detail, is well above the level of the healthy; and even well above 
that of the average found in schizophrenics. But the psychogram 
as a whole says that this person is not schizophrenic. Citing the 
first paragraph of the Rorschach report, as given in the clinical 
record: 


In her intellectual life, patient’s grip on reality is just about within the range 
found in the healthy. But there is no break-down of intellectual control as seen 
in the fact that she maintains logical canons, retains intellectual conformity, reacts 
with a healthy number of the more common responses and functions intellectually 
at a very superior level as seen in her grasp of complex relationships. The occa- 
sional inaccuracy can be understood then as the effect of her personal needs in 
shaping her perceptions. Her feelings are so strong she frequently permits them 
to dominate her intellectual reactions. In other words, affects often control her 
rather than she her affects. Thus in the color figures we have almost no responses 
indicating intellectual conformity, while a great amount of fantasy activity comes 
out and much of this is autistic. Here, too, the accuracy breaks down more than 
in all the other seven figures. At the same time, more than half of all her 
responses are given in these color figures. We have, then, an individual whose 
inner life is very responsive to affect-producing stimuli, a very lively, fluid psyche. 
Some effort to control her feelings, to be in tune with the world this girl makes, 
but for the most part she reacts sensitively. 
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The many M, or fantasy, responses are then not the inner living of 
the schizophrenic. They are the raw psychic material of the 
creative artist. She has since confirmed the Rorschach by winning 
professional recognition in her music. 

The second summary is for the response record of a young man, 
aged eighteen, a refugee, admitted to the Psychiatric Unit of the 
Hospital, after having been taken in charge by the Travelers Aid 
Society. Excerpts from the referral notes follow: 


On the bus he became quite disturbed and insisted on removing his clothes; 
spoke disconnectedly, sometimes in one language and at times in another; was 
unable to tell where he had come from originally; had seen his father shot and 
held his father’s head when he was dying; told of his mother being held in a 
concentration camp in ngland; about the cowboys he had seen in Texas and that 
he had more food while in Texas than he had had in all his life. When food 
was brought to him he put it all in his water glass and attempted to drink it. . 

In the railway station he picked up newspapers and fruit at the stand and threw 
them around the station. But he quietly accompanied the social worker to a 


taxicab and entered it. 


Tue RorscHacH SUMMARY 


M H 
Cc A 


ed FY Sex 
s8-2 F+ BI 
W (D) Dr! a 


Irregular-confused 
E/B /6.5 


Here only two M responses are found. If this response, in and 
of itself, is the sign of inner living, the patient should be healthier 
than the first, since he engages in so much less fantasy, less 
even than the average healthy person. But, quoting from the 
interpretation: 


Intellectually patient's construction of his world is at an extremely low level, 
such as found in the mentally very sick and consistent with indications of a serious 
breakdown of the ego. Logical method tends towards confusion. The most 
common responses, i.¢., those indicative of intellectual conformity, are lacking. 


The M (fantasy living) by itself does not then give the clue to 
what the patient does with it. The entire psychogram does. With 
F plus at 24 per cent, noticeably below that found even in the 
feeble-minded, the patient cannot be correcting his creations by 
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referral! to reality. The pattern is consistent with indication of 
Bleuler’s “dereistic ” thinking. The content of the two M responses 
is itself index to the patient’s special thought trends: (In Figure III) 
“Twins being born; there is where they are lying; and the inner- 


most body of the woman is opened up.” 

The Rorschach conclusions were: “The findings as a whole 
follow pretty well those common in seriously disordered schizo- 
phrenics.” The clinical diagnosis was schizophrenia; prognosis 


poor. 

It is beyond the scope of the present paper to demonstrate inter- 
pretation. What is germane here is the dependence of the differ- 
ences in Rorschach meanings on the differing whole response 
patterns. The fact is that the structure of the psychogram as a unit 
shapes and colors the individual trait operation. In our first 
patient, M is the musician’s creative activity; in the second it is 
wish-satisfying invention. In the schizophrenic the CF, or color- 
form responses, are emotional instability; in the artist, they are 
sensitivity. So the principle works for all the Rorschach factors. 
This primacy of the whole individual, with variability in psycho- 
logical significance of the trait, and the dynamic role of the whole 
in determining the character of the component—all this appears 
fundamental in Rorschach procedures. It is an hypothesis which 
explains the experience with the test. Support of this thesis derives 
further from another approach, the remarkable accuracy with 
which the Rorschach language can be traced in the findings of 
neuropathology; of psychoanalysis, particularly those of Freud; and 
of one school of experimental psychology, i.e., Gestalt, chiefly in 
the work of Kurt Lewin. 


Jackson, Freup, Lewin 


A mentally ill person, according to the Jacksonian interpretation, 
is not merely the well person minus certain behavior traits. He is 
in reality another personality. He “ceases to be his highest self, 
and at once or soon becomes his lower self” (15, 26). He is, after 
the epileptic fit, “in the strictest sense another person differing . 
from his anti-epileptic self” (zbid.). Translated into Rorschach 
terms, there is a new organization of personality, summarized by 
the new patterning of the symbols. This is illustrated by the 
psychogram of a second Rorschach, administered following 
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insulin-shock treatment to the schizophrenic patient above. This 
summary is: 
R—10 
DW 


D 
Dr 


The differences are striking: 


R C total F+ Z 


I Rorschach 29 6.5 24 11.5 
II Rorschach 10 1.0 50 4.0 


The patient now construes reality at a level markedly above that 
before treatment (F plus) but at a great cost to richness: affective 
experience (C), fantasy (M), grasp of complexities (Z), produc- 
tivity (R)—all are significantly reduced. Other noteworthy changes 
are the increase in the percentage of the more common forms (A) 
to the level of the healthy, relatively less attention to the uncommon 
detail (Dr) with the distribution of interest as between this and the 
common detail (D) again more nearly as in the normal (Ap), and 
reduction of the sex content. The changes are all in the direction 
of better intellectual control; and all at the expense of pleasurable 
experience, 7.¢., of the wish-satisfying fantasy (M), infantile affec- 
tive abandon (C), and sex saturation of the mental content. The 
second psychogram, taken in and by itself, still is that of a schizo 
phrenic, but of one much less sick than the first shows. There is, 
in a word, a different personality organization. It is merely the 
converse of Jackson’s dissolution. 

This Jacksonian principle can be seen operating in the Rorschach 
personality structures in all the clinical entities, and at all levels of 
development. Jackson says: “Illusions, hallucinations, delusions 
and extravagant conduct are the outcome of the activity of nervous 
elements untouched by any pathological process; they arise during 
activity on the lower level of evolution remaining” (15, go). Ir 
Rorschach language here are the poor (inaccurate) form perce; 
tions (F—), the bizarre relationships (Z) seen, the very uncommon 
details (Dr) detected, the alogical (DW) and illogical (Order) 
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method, the autistic living (M), immature or uncontrolled affect 
(C, CF), and the odd associational content—to mention only some 
of the findings—in patients with brain pathology, toxic psychoses, 
acute manic attacks, hebephrenia, i.c., those who have been relieved 
of higher control. These Rorschach signs are “the positive 
mental symptoms,—survivals . . . on the lower, but then highest 
level, of evolution” (quoting Jackson again, 15, 46). Again, “all 
mental states, healthy or morbid, are the survival of then fittest 
states” (15, 24). So too a gradation in quantity of Rorschach 
factors and variation in personality can be seen all along the 
normals’ growth scale, from young childhood to maturity; and in 
the several clinical groups, whether due to accident or disease, as 
in Jackson’s patients, or to those retrogressions of personality that 
represent adaptive maladjustments. 

These latter are more in the province of psychoanalysis, and 


the Freudian personality can equally well be seen through the 
Rorschach lenses. Thus when Freud says (9, 29) “the ego is that 
part of the id which has been modified by the direct influence of 


the external world,” he is essentially defining F plus, index to grip 
on reality. When he adds, “Moreover, the ego has the task of 
bringing the influence of the external world to bear upon the id and 
its tendencies, and endeavors to substitute the reality principle for 
the pleasure-principle which reigns supreme in the id” (9, 29-30), 
he is describing the balance of F plus and C—a balance found in 
favor of C in younger and in regressive conditions; and in favor 
of F plus, in the more mature and controlled individuals. “The 
ego represents what we call reason and sanity, in contrast to the 
id which contains the passions” (9, 30). Write “F plus” for “ego” 
and “C” for “id” and we have a statement of just what is found 
by the Rorschach experiment. The entire construct of the per- 
sonality as drawn on page 29 of the Ego and the Id could in fact 
easily be kept, substituting only the appropriate Rorschach symbols. 
All this is true, even though we are as yet in ferra incognita in 
ipplying Rorschach language to some Freudian concepts. 

In neurosis, the Rorschach handwriting is readily traced in the 
Freudian dynamics. Thus, “the symptoms bind the psychic energy 
which otherwise would be discharged as anxiety, so that anxiety 
would be the fundamental phenomenon and the central problem 
of neurosis” (10, 1717), which is exactly what happens to the 
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Rorschach responses in neurosis. The patient’s psychic life is 
bound. It becomes impoverished. F plus remains good, to be sure; 
the patient is in contact with reality; sometimes too much so, F plus 
is too high—he is on guard and dares make no errors. The healthy 
individual has some inaccuracies; he takes chances. The neurotic’s 
record further shows a jittery lack of smoothness: affect (C) 
unstable, fantasy (M) out of balance with the rest of the psychic 
life, power to grasp complexities (Z), and productivity (R) 
impaired; associational content overweighted with special trends 
(¢.g., aggressions, anatomy). He is unfree, bound. The neurotic 
will “react with anxiety at a later period than the appropriate 
one” (10, 708). He will carry with him as an adult the sense “of 
danger situations no longer current,” ¢.g., the anxiety appropriate 
when the teacher reprimanded him at age six. He is, to this 
extent, an adult at this younger structural level. And in the 
Rorschach, in neurotics, we find psychograms of adults with inade- 
quate, immature streaks, as the excess of CF (undisciplined affec- 
tivity) over FC (mature emotional reactivity). In behavior he is 
a personality other than a well-controlled, mature adult; his 
Rorschach structure is that of another personality group. 

The confluence of Jacksonian and Freudian thinking on person- 
ality is worked out by Grinker in two recent papers (11; 12). “A 
child sucking,” he says, “is physically, neurologically and psycho- 
logically sucking. As the infant develops, similar dominance of 
neural activity and its concomitant psychic activity is present in 
newer stages but since these represent more mature states (physi- 
cally, neurologically and psychologically), they not only add a new 
quality to the psychic life but hold the older ones in abeyance, to 
a degree depending upon constitutional and individual fixations, 
that is, grooving of these older reflex functions” (12, 770). Set 
this side by side with findings in the Rorschach experiment. 
Actual findings are that the younger the individual the more 
“pure color” responses (C) he gives; the more mature he is, the 
more pure form responses he produces (F plus). The one, C, is 
representative of infantile feeling; the other, F plus, ideally, is the 
purely intellectual reaction. In some responses, CF (color) is the 
dominant element, with F playing a role. Psychologically they 
indicate a beginning regard for the environment, with egocentric 
trends still stronger. FC, or form color, is that mature affectivity 
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in which the individual takes account of the world about him, but 
still can feel warmth towards it. The personality growth is thus 
from the all-feeling (infant) stage, C, to the alli intellect (sic!) 
(mature adult), F plus, intellectual achievement. The growth 
which Grinker traces is then that which, independently, the 
Rorschach experiment finds in the several personality stages. When 
some persons produce too much C or CF for the rest of their 
Rorschach psychic structure, or insufficient F plus, then we have 
a breaking, or a less desirable personality. In Grinker’s words, 
it is “the disintegration of the higher inhibiting functions (F 
plus) allowing the older, lower levels (C) to reassert themselves 
(regression)” (12, 770). 

Again, in discussing learning, he says, “We must then modify 
our comparison of repression and inhibition and indicate that both 
indicate a negative factor in that a certain level of activity is 
abandoned and a positive factor which results from or is permitted 
by the shift of activity from one portion of the nervous system to 
another. In the evolutionary (phylogenetic) process and in bio- 
logical learning (ontogenetic) the shift is upward. In the devo 
lutionary process of disease, either functional or morphological, the 
shift is downward and is termed regressive” (12, 779; Grinker’s 
italics). His language here pictures those progressions and regres- 
sions in personality organizations actually found by the Rorschach 
test in various stages of development or of disease; .¢., in amount 
of F plus (controlled intellectual activity); Z (high mental 
process); C, CF, FC (relative amount of feeling expressed towards 
the world); and the balance in the whole personality of these 
against one another or against the imaginative life (M). Another 
line of evidence is the shifts in Rorschach personality structures 
(the psychograms) that have been observed in the same individual. 
These shifts always go with change in clinical picture; as, ¢.g., 
following shock treatment, or in the remissions and swings of a 
manic-depressive cycle. “It is amazing how this psychological 
explanation coincides dynamically with the neurological,” says 
Grinker. And how easily it can be written in Rorschach symbols. 

The experimental bed in which the Rorschach test lies most 
comfortably is that of Gestalt (Beck, 2). In personality study as 
such, the Gestalt position receives its boldest development in Kurt 
Lewin’s work, and his topological psychology, with the accent on 
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field forces; and the larger whole as the dynamism, determining the 
individual’s behavior. Though the actual approach is different, 
the underlying orientation essentially corresponds to the Freudian, 
in that psychological activity is seen as an interaction, a unit field, 
consisting of the individual (including, as I understand Lewin, all 
that individual’s history) and environment. Succinctly, his stand- 
point is, “In summary, to understand or predict the psychological 
behavior (B) one has to determine for every kind of psychological 
event (actions, emotions, expressions, etc.) the momentary whole 
situation, that is, the momentary structure and the state of the 
person (P) and of the psychological environment (E). B= f (PE). 
Every fact that exists psychobiologically must have a position in 
this field and only facts that have such a position have dynamic 
effects (are causes of events). The environment is for all of its 
properties (directions, distances, etc.) to be defined not physically 
but psychobiologically, that is, according to its quasi-physical, 
quasi-social and quasi-mental structure” (18, 79; his italics). Again, 
in Rorschach language, the whole personality structure as repre- 
sented in the response summary is a product of all that has gone 
before (including native abilities) to produce that personality. It 
is the balance of psychological processes represented in M, C, F, Z, 
etc., and the individual’s personal or character trends; or that part 
of his environment which he has introjected, as seen in the content 
of the Rorschach associations (although, to be sure, the findings 
which the experiment yields on this latter point vary greatly; only 
vestigial in some instances, fairly complete in others). In another 
place Lewin joins personality and environment even more inex- 
tricably: “In this equation P and E are not independent variables. 
The structure of the environment and the constellation of forces 
in it vary with the desires and needs, or in general with the state 
of the person” (19, 166; my italics). The concept of dynamic 
stresses (the Rorschach test’s C, Z, M, etc.) between the individual 
and his world (whole Rorschach personality pattern, or equi- 
librium, more especially in relation to F plus, or reality testing), 
with the psychological event, i.c., healthy behavior or symptom 
(the separate Rorschach findings, normal or deviating) seen as the 
resultant of all the stresses (C, M, F, etc.) conceived of as one unit 
whole (the entire Rorschach personality structure)—this is Lewin’s 
concept. 
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The Rorschach test is thus an instrument which cuts across the 
personality at the Jacksonian level, at the Freudian level, and at 
Lewin’s topological level. Each of these cross-sections reveals the 
same findings, although their terms differ, which is logically tu be 
expected since they are studying the same personality. It is their 
vantage points that differ. What the Rorschach test contributes 
peculiarly its own is (a) the sureness and control which inheres in 
a single, concrete instrument, (b) the emphasis from a new quarter 
on the personality as a structural unit, and (c) support to the 
hypothesis that the personality trait analyzed out is a function of 
the whole personality—something the individual does. Being 
more than its component functions, and being a dynamic organi- 
zation of them, the whole personality is also something different 
from these traits that can be analyzed out. A point that Bills 
develops in another context helps us here: “ it is perfectly 
possible to assume the emergence, at the organic level, of a more 
complex stage of organization accompanied by the manifestation 
of somewhat novel properties, without assuming any break in 
the natural series” (5). This is what we appear to have in the 
Rorschach whole personality: a more complex organization, multi- 
dimensional, of the several psychological activities, each of which 
influences all the others, and is in turn influenced by all—an inter- 
action of forces issuing in that phenomenon we call the human 
personality and having its novel properties. 

Speculatively we may take advantage here of a line of reasoning 
followed by Bridgman (6, 220). After denying the proposition 
that aggregates of things do not acquire properties by virtue of 
their number which they do not already possess as individuals, he 
goes to mathematics for a parallel. The individuals in a system 
which can be described through a linear equation have the property 
of addivity: the effects of a number of them are the sum of the 
effects, and they have no new properties. But in combination 
terms, which contain the square of the field (e.g., electrical energy), 
the sum is more than (different from) that for all the parts; new 
effects are found in the aggregate. 

The Rorschach personality pattern—it seems safe to proceed on 
this theory—is a combination term. Such forces as those repre- 
sented by M, fantasy living; C, affective experience; Z, organizing 
of complex wholes; F plus, reality testing—all of which are in one 
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general field, and we shall not enumerate here the other Rorschach 
factors—influence one another so that the net result is as the square 
of the field—that dynamic, obdurate, unpredictable activity we call 
the human personality. 

In conclusion, the personality structure revealed by the Rorschach 
test can be seen to correspond to that found by certain other 
methods. These methods, therefore, offer to the Rorschach student 
his validating concepts as well as checks for the personality as a 
whole. One implication is, therefore, that for the sake of the test’s 
scientific validation the Rorschach student needs to pursue his inves- 
tigations in a setting where his subjects will be studied also by one, 
two, or three of these other methods. Thus his findings in regard 
to any personality as a whole will be validated. Meanwhile, as a 
psychologist, by which I mean experimentalist, he will exercise 
over the component techniques of the test those cautions and con- 
trols and canons of orderly method which his scientific upbringing 
has ingrained in him. He will constantly criticize and refine them. 
In this way his test will be stably founded. Or at least he will know 
how much of it can be so founded. That which is not, does not 
matter—it will go with the wind in any event. But, so controlled, 
the method can be scientific; as a whole it can be no stronger than 
its weakest part. 


SUMMARY 


Using the term “error” in its root sense of a “wandering about,” 
Rorschach test procedures are liable to errors on several grounds: 
(a) Need of definitions. Neither the personality as a whole nor 
the component factors are being validated by stable frames of refer- 
ence. Operational criteria are suggested. (b) Inadequate clinical 
experience by Rorschach investigators. This experience is essential 
for the understanding of the psychology of the several personality 
groups studied by the test; hence it is a sime qua non for under- 
standing the psychological meaning of Rorschach test findings. 
(c) Failure to control by the usual scientific techniques the method 
for identifying the separate Rorschach factors (denoted by the sym- 
bols of the Rorschach language) out of which the entire personality 
structure is patterned. (d) Halo, which results from the examiner’s 
direct contact with the subject whom he is examining. 

The variability of separate Rorschach factors (or personality 
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traits), depending on the entire personality pattern, is discussed and 
illustrated. It is indicated that Rorschach findings for any one 
individual can be restated in the neurological concepts of Jackson, 
the psychological concepts of Freud, or the topological concepts of 
Lewin. These three systems of thought, therefore, offer validating 
approaches for the personality as a whole : vealed by the 
Rorschach test. The Rorschach investigator mux, however, sub- 
ject his separate factors to the necessary controls so that he will be 
able to solidify the scientific foundations of the test. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF DREAM ANALYSIS 


BY OTTO KANT 


Worcester State Hospital 


ph Freud first called the dream “the royal road” into the 
unconscious, dream analysis has become a widely used method 
in psychotherapy.’ Also those psychiatrists who do not profess to 
be members of any one of the analytical schools, but who employ 
psychotherapy on an eclectic basis, have come to favor the use of 
dream analysis as one of the most promising of analytical 
procedures. 

In spite of the extensive literature which has been accumulated 
on this subject, the practical application of dream analysis is still 
far from being on a sound scientific basis, and the divergent views 
of the various analytical schools are evidence of the great impor- 
tance of the subjective factors involved in this method, As a result 
individuals who have been treated analytically by adherents of dif- 
ferent analytical schools generally show typical differences even in 
the raw material of their dreams (e.g., prevalence of sexual experi- 
ences in psychoanalytical treatment, frequency of archaic and fan- 
tastic symbols in treatment by a Jung follower). The influence of 
the dream analyst thus may concern not only the interpretation but 
even the formation of the dream material. Furthermore, the arbi- 
trariness of interpretation is increased by the inclination of some 
dream analysts to make frequent use of standard interpretations of 
various symbols. The resulting analysis, therefore, often resembles 
more the rationalizations of the analyst than the actual meaning 
of the dream. One who has started to study the literature may 
justifiably become all the more bewildered as he does not find much 
practical advice in any textbook from that of Freud to the most 
recent publication of Ella Freeman Sharpe’ as how actually to 
anply his knowledge of the various dream mechanisms in the prac- 
tice of dream analysis. 

It is the purpose of this study to demonstrate a certain procedure 
of dream analysis which attempts to avoid dogmatic prejudice and 


1 Freud, §. Die Traumdeutung. Leipzig and Vienna: Deuticke, 1911. 
2Sharpe, E. Freeman. Dream analysis. New York: Norton, n.d. 
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arbitrariness. Our only presupposition is that dream experiences 
represent mental activity on a “lower” and therefore more concrete 
level; ¢.g., instead of the prevalence of abstract thought, the experi- 
ences in dreams are mostly re-translated into the corresponding 
images. We leave it to the dream itself to indicate whether it 
expresses a wish fulfillment or other tendencies such as fear, intro- 


spection, attempts at problem solution, etc. Because of the com- 


plexity of the personality-structure it may be expected that the 
various levels of life experience, of which sex is one important 
aspect, will be represented in the dream material. Needless to say, 
this paper is not offered as a substitute for the intensive study of 
the theories of dreams and of dream mechanisms. It is taken fc- 
granted that this knowledge has already been acquired by the reader. 

Following Jung’s early statement,’ it is our conviction that no 
dream analysis ought to be undertaken without the analyst’s having 
acquired an extensive knowledge of the dreamer’s conscious per- 
sonality and previous experiences. As will be demonstrated later, 
every dream image includes so much ambiguousness and is so com- 
plex that it can be clearly focussed only if it is projected on a well- 
known background of the conscious personality. 

In starting out on a dream analysis, it is basically important for 
the analyst to assume the following attitude: The dream should be 
interpreted as little as possible, it should be read. The concept of 
interpretation involves the active participation of the searching 
mind which approaches the dream and the free associations offered 
with recall of experiences and logical activity. It is, however, desira- 
ble that the dream analyst completely discard his own intellectual 
activity and merely accept those experiences which the dream itself 
has to offer. It may be recalled that the language of the dream is 
not that used by the conscious mind in our civilization. As opposed 
to the abstract language of the latter, the dreaming mind turns to 
a more primitive level of expression. Whoever wants to understand 
the meaning of the dream would have to understand its language. 
This, however, is something for which we have been badly prepared 
by our intellectual training in spite of all our acquired knowledge 
of the dream mechanisms. The more logical-abstract training we 
have received, the farther away we have been carried from under- 
standing the picturesque concretism of the dream language. Never- 


8 Jung, C. G Psychology of the unconscious. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1925 
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theless, some knowledge of it is common to all of us because we are 
able to express ourselves in exactly the same way when sleep switches 
off our daytime consciousness. Our dreaming mind speaks the 
universal language of all dreams. Still when our daytime con- 
sciousness returns, we have again lost our knowledge and do not 
know what to make of the dream that is presented to us. The 
problem arises how the mind that is fully awake may learn to 
abolish the daytime attitude and to adapt itself to the other level. 
How this is actually accomplished can best be demonstrated by 
comparing the desired attitude with a related one which is well 
known to most of us. Anybody who becomes absorbed in a lyrical 
poem reads it the way a dream ought to be read. The following 
verse by Rainer Maria Rilke appears particularly suited to exemplify 
the type of expressionistic lyric that is here referred to: 

Mirrors: at last to reveal in rhyme 

the life that you really live! 


You strange interstices of time, 
as full of holes as a sieve. 


Squandering the room you are left to keep, 
wide as forests when twilight broods . . . 
And the sixteen-pointed lustre’s leap 
through your virginal solitudes! 


Sometimes you're full of portraiture: 
welcoming some to your last recesses, 
diverting others, shy and demure. 


But the fairest will always remain inside 
till-through the cheeks you are holding presses 
Narcissus, released and clarified.* 


Anybody who approaches this verse—one might say wide-awake, 
with critically examining intellect—the way he would read a report 
of a scientific or industrial enterprise would take offense at nearly 
every word, surely every single sentence. He would be disgusted 
at the want of clearness and of completeness, and he would stress 
the lack of logical meaning in the whole product. The reaction is 
different in one who allows himself to be captivated by the beautiful 
words, and to experience without any active expectation the emer- 
gence of images of various intensities. All of these are held 
together by the same sentiment, diverse variations of this one experi- 
ence: mirror. Only then, when all considerations of a pkysical or 


* Rilke, R. M. Sonnets to Orpheus: Second Part. (Trans. by J. B. Leishman.) London: 
Hogarth Press, 1936, p. 95. 
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other conceptual type have been discarded and one devotes himself 
passively to the experience of this most unsubstantial structure 


which can be so rich in its reflection of life, do the words formed 
by the poet attain symbolic meaning and significance. Furthermore, 
the emerging images realize the experience of tie mirror more 
essentially than could have been done by any sagacious considera- 
tions and deductions. Incidentally, it does not matter that the 
associations evoked by the images of the poem are different ones 
from individual to individual because of the variation of cultural 
backgrounds and past experiences. Although expressed in a dif- 
ferent language, the basic resonance—presupposing that any reso- 
nance at all exists—will be the same: experience of a mirror. 

It is the withd:awal of the purely rational attitude which char- 
acterizes the one who is captivated by a lyrical poem as it should 
characterize the attitude of the one who is attempting to read a 
dream. Only by this means is it possible to enter the worid of 
poems and dreams which remains a multitude of logically uncon- 
nected colorful pictures. The individual phenomena are not so 
stable and delimited from each other as those experienced in the 
light of day. There is a lack of steadiness also. Everything flows 
and passes by; there is a mysterious ambiguity about everything. 
A single image usually refers to multiple sources instead of one 
single motive. What otherwise is separated here flows together. 
Instead of something actually intended, frequently something only 
distantly related to it is advanced. If one, however, refuses to be 
perplexed by the chameleon-like nature of the dream manifesta- 
tions, and is prepared to perceive only, one may realize the harmony 
in the apparent confusion. One objection to the demonstrated 
point of view may be anticipated. Some readers would state that 
a poem like the one above does not evoke any response in them but 
that of negation. This type of personality, however, will also be 
unable to descend to the level of the dream language and to accept 
what the dream actually offers instead of consciously searching for 
a meaning which cannot be grasped in a foreign tongue. He 
will therefore not fulfill what in our conviction is the basic require- 
ment of a sound dream analysis: to read the dream instead of 
interpreting it. 

It is essential first to perceive the dream which one wants to 
analyze with relaxed attention. As somebody once remarked with 
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regard to neurotic manifestations in general, it is better to behold 
something through the half-closed lids as one does in the dusk in 
order to see more clearly. This, I should think, holds true par- 
ticularly for the perception of dream images, emerging from the 
dusk of the subconscious. One must float along with the stream 
of images passing by, quite contemplatively, and without the sterile 
ambition immediately to rationalize the vision. Patience has to be 
acquired, enabling us to wait passively and to submit to the inspira- 
tions which emerge spontaneously from the corresponding levels 
of our own mind and to accept everything. While some pictures 
then advance and others recede, we gradually obtain the essential 
substance of the multitude of motion and formation which the 
dream presents. Here we can recognize the regulating principle 
of our own subconscious. Its productivity proves itself in selecting 
as well as in omitting—as it is the mark of a good novel to illumi- 
nate only those features in the life of its hero which are somehow 
essential and of importance for the story as a whole. 

It is important to go over the dream (which we should have in 
writing before us) time and again. It is like trying to play a new 
passage on the piano. First we have to get accustomed to the 
notes and the sound pictures. The more frequently this is repeated, 
the more new harmonies and relations are discovered, the same as 
new meanings are found on re-reading a book which we believed 
we had already made completely our own. In other words, our 
first task is to become thoroughly acquainted with the dream which 
we intend to analyze. 

The next step is to have the dream, which as yet is far from 
being a finished product, completed by the dreamer himself. While 
being exposed to the write-up of the dream we usually feel the same 
slight uneasiness which we experience when reading a book froma 
which some pages are missing. It is therefore necessary to regain 
the missing parts of the dream in order to have a complete product 
with which to start. Many lines in the pictures offered are not yet 
drawn out and some colors are missing. Parts of the dream may 
be quite pale and vague. The better we have already learned to 
behold the dream on the picture-book level, the better we can 
actually visualize which parts lack completeness. We are not 
satisfied with the dreamer’s vague description of a dream figure 
which is only dimly recognized. We want a distinct picture of 
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every person as well as of the inanimate surroundings. Needless 
to say, in completing the dream according to our request, the 
dreamer frequently offers free associations, which, although not 
actually part of the dream, form the missing link between the 
original trend and its disguised expression in the dream picture. 
When thus completed, the dream with its periphery of related 


pictures, gained by the supplementing associations of the dreamer, 


will always give us a certain impression of atmosphere and of 
topic. If we do not look for details at first sight but let ourselves 
be captivated by the whole composition, there will usually be no 
doubt whether we are confronted with a more dramatic or more 
lyrical product, whether the expression is a defying or affirmative 
one, whether it offers a positive solution or a doubt or a question 
mark. It also will be already indicated which topic of life and 
which levels of the personality are involved. 

In a number of dreams of simple structure the images are so 
expressive and transparent that they force their meaning upon us, 
t.e., they can immediately be read. In others we will have to wait 
for more material from the free associations of the dreamer which 
will connect the separate parts of the picture into a meaningful 
whole. Our picture-book attitude will help us to select the starting- 
point for free associations. Those images will impress us as par- 
ticularly striking which seem to contrast either other parts of the 
whole dream picture or the dim vision of the conscious personality 
of the dreamer which is always vaguely present in the background. 
The more the material is supplemented by free associations, the 
more new images will emerge if we maintain the picture-book 
attitude. 
working through the material until the whole dream in all its 
details can be read; occasionally the free associations starting off 
from a striking point of the dream will take the lead and offer so 
much revealing material that there is no need of further pursuit 
of the original dream content. In our opinion it is furthermore 
often superfluous and much too time-consuming to enter into every 
detail of the dream picture. If we do we might become endangered 
by our attempts to relate so many mosaic stones to each other that 
we miss the view of the whole picture. Just as some paintings 
impress us by their general composition, while others are striking 
because of the minuteness with which every detail is endowed, the 
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significance of the dream varies in individual instances. We leave 
it to the dream itself to tell us whether we should be more interested 
in all of its details or in its general structure. Passivity on our side 
is always the basic command because we are not trying to interpret 
but to read the dream. 

The following dream analysis may demonstrate what we have 
tried to point out so far. 

The dreamer was being treated for psychogenic impotence. The 
material so far collected emphasized the ambivalence of the patient 
towards the sex problem. It was evident from previous discussions 
that he strictly discriminated between “sensual” and “spiritual” 
love. This patient, who formerly had had successful sexual rela- 
tions, had asked for treatment because of inability to establish 
relations with his wife, to whom he had been married for several 
months. 


THE Dream 


“I took a stroll through a rose garden; it was a beautiful morning. Although the 
rose bushes were in full bloom, the ground was densely covered with rose petals. 
While walking I shuffled through the rose petals like children often do through 
dry leaves.” 


Since the scenery definitely contrasted with the patient’s con- 
dition at the time, it was taken as a starting-point to supplement 
the dream. The analyst’s questions are put in parentheses. 


(What about the rose garden?) “I am thinking of King Laurin’s rose garden 
in the fairy-tale. It was somehow beautiful, making you feel happy.” (How was 
that about Laurin?) “I don’t recall it exactly myself. It was something about a 
prince who rescued a princess who was held by Laurin, King of the Dwarfs. As 
far as I recall he rides into the garden from a gate in the hedge and gets the 
princess.” (What was particularly striking?) “That the roses were all still in full 
bloom although the ground was covered with rose petals. These were also all still 
quite fresh, and one did not observe that the roses on the bushes were withered.” 


So far we have the dream and the associations with which the 
dreamer has supplemented it. In this dream it impresses us indeed 
as most remarkable that the ground is covered with fresh rose petals 
so that one would assume that the roses on the bushes would be 
withered and without petals. This, however, is not the case. 
While glancing at these contrasting images, we also dimly visualize 
in the background of our consciousness the actual situation of the 
dreamer. There is something in the atmosphere of the dream 
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which tends to establish some connection between these two 
spheres: the dream and the situation of the dreamer. 

Instead of attempting to grasp the melody by trying out various 
combinations of notes, we let our fingers—figuratively speaking— 
wander playfully. We then wait until some chords compel us to 
listen. The following associations may wander through our mind: 


rose garden . . . petals on the ground . . . plucking of flowers . . . 
beautiful, making you feel happy ... to free the princess... 
sleeping beauty ... garden of love . .. invading through the 
hedge. . . 


The whole atmosphere is so striking that there can be no doubt 
about the topic of this dream, which evokes many associations of 
similar fairy-tales: the freeing of the princess, who is being held 
behind a dense hedge. At the same time we are aware of the 
surprising fact that the dreamer, who suffers intensely from his 
sexual difficulties, speaks of this dream as being particularly beauti- 
ful and gladdening. Thus far, by merely listening to the harmony 
of the various tones we have perceived the general topic of the 
dream—the man’s winning of the woman. There also can be no 
doubt as to how this theme is elaborated on. The dream is 
“beautiful and gladdening,” the patient takes a stroll on a “mar- 
vellous morning,” this same man who, because of his difficulty, has 
been anything but exuberant. This dream therefore definitely does 
not express resistance of a neurotic ambivalence toward Eros, but 
it reveals some knowledge of a positive solution of which the con- 
sciousness is not yet aware. This unawareness of the consciousness 
is confirmed by the surprise of the dreamer who wonders that the 
roses are still in bloom in spite cf the profusion of petals on the 
ground. Incidentally this picture of the rose garden, which is in 
such contrast with the possibilities of reality, is so impressive that 
we expect to find here the solution of the problem. 

Provided the dream has not yet spoken to us we start anew, 
aimlessly to behold the collection of images which have been offered 
so far: ... rose petals ...on the ground... shuffle through 
them ... stripping off the petals... plucking the roses . 
winning the woman .. . like a boy in dry leaves . . . with your 
feet . . . to depreciate . . . to treat contemptuously . . . plucking 
the roses... leaves falling to the ground like dry leaves in 
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autumn ... which one steps on with one’s feet . . . but the rose 
bushes in full bloom. . . . 

The pictures emerging from this chain of associations are so 
expressive that we cannot help translating thein into our abstract 
every-day language: even if the roses lose so many petals that the 
entire ground is covered with them, they still remain the same 
beautiful and gladdening rose bushes in bloom. And now we feel 
that we have already come close to the meaning of this dream. 

A new chord will be formed by the addition of that knowledge 
about the patient which is always present in the periphery of our 
consciousness: ... pluck the rose . . . leaves on the ground... 
shuffle with your feet . . . the sensual and the spiritual love . . . dese- 
cration through sexual approach . . . plucking of the rose . . . the 
lower life . . . pulling down to the lower level .. . with your 
een 

Glancing at the various series of images we have gone through, 
we recognize the complete melody: You are afraid of plucking the 
rose. Even if the rose, however, is stripped of her petals, and these 
are lying around on the ground where you think you tread them 
with your feet, the rose will continue to bloom in full beauty. The 
experience of love will not have suffered! One could not formulate 
the meaning of this dream more precisely than the dreamer himself 
did spontaneously after having given the first supplementing asso- 
ciations: “Sexual intercourse does not degrade the woman.” 

In this case the complete procedure of the dream analysis which 
was demonstrated was actually not carried out because the meaning 
of the dream forced itself upon the dreamer as an inspiration. 
However, whether the whole procedure of dream analysis has to 
be run through, or whether the meaning of the dream reveals itself 
after the first reading, the general attitude taken by both the analyst 
and the dreamer remains the same. 

In our example the following reaction of the patient proved the 
importance of the dream. Although the patient himself had been 
able to read it he at first did not understand its subjective signifi- 
cance. He even appeared a little indignant, stating that the dream 
revealed only something which was self-evident. He added that 
he himself had no objections to sexual relations and that a married 
woman naturally could not be degraded through intercourse. The 
writer, however, felt justified in telling the patient that he thought 
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it highly improbable that this dream should only confirm the 
patient’s own previous attitude, all the less as he then would not 
have had any reason for the elation and surprise which had accom- 
panied the dream. The patient started protesting energetically, 
then suddenly hesitated. His expression became that of incredulous 
surprise. He said quite excitedly he had even yesterday questioned 
whether his wife and he could look each other straight in the face 
after having had sexual relations. The recollection of this thought 
had come to him this very moment. 

As the reaction of this patient shows, the analysis of dreams is 
complicated by its double purpose: First, it helps the therapist to 
recognize the actual conflict situation or the particular life problem 
of the analysand. Secondly, it enables the patient to take conscious 
possession of his repressed conflicts against the power of his own 
resistance. While the experienced dream analyst will frequently 
read the meaning of his patient's dreams after a brief approach, 
the therapeutic task is thus not yet solved. Should the analyst be 
satishied with telling the patient the meaning of his dreams he will 
experience a therapeutic disappointment. The patient may intel- 
lectually accept the analyst’s opinion; his behavior, however, will 
soon prove that he has accepted it only on the intellectual level. 
His resistance is not really overcome, at the core his personality 
has not been convinced. The information will therefore have no 
lasting effect. For this reason the patient—at least in the ideal 
case—should be prompted far enough and the material worked 
through long enough that the patient volunteers the complete 
reading of the dream. Naturally this will take much more time 
and a much longer procedure than if the therapist alone were 
concerned. The patient’s resistance is a great restraining factor 
which can be overcome only by sufficient patience on the part of 
the analyst. If he is persistent enough and the resistance “feels” 
that even further evasion will not achieve the purpose of escape, 
it will give in. One of the great advantages of dream analysis as 
an analytical method is that the patient himself is able to behold 
over and over again images which have emerged from his own 
subconscious mind and which have become objectivated by writing 
them down. He thereby acquires a weapon against his own 
resistance. 

While the analyst should remain as passive as possible in the 
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matter of reading the dream content, he naturally ought to take 
the lead in guiding the dreamer from vague and peripheral percep- 
tion to the clear understanding of the nucleus of the dream. It 
has already been mentioned that the images themselves, by means 
of incompleteness, discrepancies, etc., lead the way to a fair degree. 
In addition, the reaction of the analysand is of supplementary 
importance. Certain expressive features, signs of uneasiness, inap- 
propriate smiles, etc., will usually show when the center of the 
disturbance is being approached. The procedure of the analyst 
may actually suggest somebody playing the game “search for the 
button.” The exclamations of the group are here replaced by the 
expressive reactions of the dreamer towards the penetration of the 
defense system built by his resistance. The behavior of the 
analysand, therefore, has to be carefully watched during the entire 
dream analysis. 

Finally the question arises whether there are any sound criteria 
to prove the correctness of the reading of the dream. In our opinion 
every meaning emerging in the way of inspiration and without any 
searching attempts should be accepted as correct. It appears in the 
passive manner of free associations and therefore may be expected 
to have some close relation to the dream as well as to the under- 
lying problem. Every meaning, furthermore, that becomes evident 
should be accepted provided that the evidence is shared by both 
parties. In those instances, however, in which the therapist sug- 
gests a meaning that is evident to him, special attention should be 
paid to the genuineness of the analysand’s consent. One has never 
to forget that the resistance likes to make use of all kinds of masks; 
one of these is the apparent acceptance of the analyst’s opinion 


which, however, is not permitted to become actually assimilated. 


A distinct feeling for the differences between genuine and non- 
genuine acceptance, therefore, is of basic importance. Particular 
proof of the correctness of a dream reading is the simultaneous 
appearance of the same associations in analyst and analysand. 
There are such indefinite possibilities of associations to the complex 
formation of a dream that mere coincidence can be completely 
excluded. 

If in analyzing a dream any one of the three criteria mentioned 
is fulfilled, it is not too much to hope that the dream has not merely 
been interpreted but actually read. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


TRAINING IN DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP * 


BY ALEX BAVELAS ann KURT LEWIN 


University of lowa 


HIs is a preliminary report about a rapid retraining of mediocre leaders into 
T eticient democratic leaders.1 

Good leadership is recognized as one of the outstanding conditions in any fie!d 
of group life or cooperative endeavor. Large organizations, such as the W.P.A., 
Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., school systems, factory organizations, all require leadership 
for the organization as a whole (head-leader), and leadership for the smaller 
groups which actually make up the body of that organization (sub-leader). We 
shall speak here of the latter type of leadership, although we believe that the 
former does not present fundamentally different problems. 

In regard to the head-leader, it is essential for an organization to get the best 
person available. In regard to the hundreds of sub-leaders working in a large 
organization it is one of the major considerations to eliminate the inefficiency 
caused by the poorer leaders because they account for a disproportionate amount 
of the trouble and avoidable expense. 

Poor leadership can be eliminated either by careful selection and, if necessary, 
dismissal of personnel, or by training. The difficulty of predicting leadership 
ability is known to be great. Dismissal involves much waste and expense. In 
recognition of this situation, training of leaders has been widely attempted. How 
ever, frequently it has not been very satisfactory. Also, there is no actual scientific 
knowledge about either the percentage of poor leaders that can be improved by 
training or how far the improvement can go. 


I. EXPERIMENTAL Set-up 


As a first step in studying scientifically the possibilities of leader retraining, the 
following experiment tried to test under controlled conditions the efficiency of 
certain training methods for a particular field: recreation. The leaders were 
picked so that their age and habits of long standing should present particularly 
difficult cases for retraining, 

The experiment was conducted in a summer “Home Camp” (at the Jewish 
Community Center, a non-sectarian service) whose children (mainly lower middle- 
class) were free to attend from day to day. Among the W.P.A. recreation leaders 
who worked on this project, six were selected by their supervisors as definitely 
unsatisfactory—four women leading handcraft classes and two men leading outdoor 
games. They were between thirty-five and forty-five years of age, and had been 
doiug recreational work on the W.P.A. for an average of three years. 

The experiment proceeded in the following manner: (1) All leaders were tested 
by observing and quantitatively recording their actual behavior “on the job.” This 


*A cooperative study of the Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa, the 
W.P.A. of the State of Iowa, and the Jewish Community Center, Des Moines. 

1 For a more detailed account, see Bavelas, A. Morale and leadership training. - In 
Yearbook of the Society for the psychological study of social issues. (In press.) 
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included the way they dealt with the children and the resulting behavior of the 
children. (2) The subjects were divided into a “training group” anda “control 
group” which was not trained. Each leader in the training group had his counter 
part in the control group. (3) The “training group” was then trained for three 
weeks (twelve days) for not more than two hours on each day. During these 
three weeks, both the training and the control group continued their work at the 
recreation center. (4) At the fourth week, both the trained and the non-trained 
leaders were tested again “on the job” by the same methods as at the beginning of 
the experiment. 


II. Resutts 
A. The Leaders’ Behavior before Training 


1. Behavior with children. The treatment of the children was not unfriendly 
and sometimes the leaders showed a measure of personal involvement. Every 
leader was relatively well-trained in his particular field—flower making, clay 
modeling, playground games. 

Figures 1a and 2a present the quantitative data about the way the leader 
controlled the children. 

Leaders A and B (Figure 1a), who did playground work, controlled the children 
predominantly (60 per cent) by direct “leader-initiated commands.” The somewhat 
milder form of direct control which consisted of giving commands after having 
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The frequency with which leader A uses authoritarian methods of direct control drops 
as a result of retraining from 77 per cent to 4 per cent. Instead, he uses a democratic, 
initiative-stimulating method, the frequency of which has risen to 73 per cent. 
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been “approached by the child” occurred relatively infrequently (16 per cent). Less 
dominating and more evocative than these two “direct” methods of control is the 
guiding of the child by praising certain behavior or by making the leaders’ own 
preferences known. A and B used this method seldom (12 per cent). The demo 
cratic, initiative-stimulating method of placing the responsibility of a “wise” choice 
in the children themselves was practically never used (5 per cent). 

In summary, before training, leaders A and B used the authoritarian methods of 
direct control in about 80 per cent of their action. 

The leaders C and D show a similar predominance (66 per cent) of “direct” 
methods of control (Figure 2a). 

Having to do with handcraft rather than with the traditionally “tougher” play- 
ground activities, they used mainly the somewhat milder authoritarian form of 
giving commands after they were approached. Directing the group by praise and 
by vesting the children with responsibility occurred im 12 per cent and 22 per cent 
respectively. 
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RETRAINING OF LEADER C 
The frequency with which leader C uses authoritarian method of direct control drops 


as a result of retraining from 77 per cent to 7 per cent. Instead, he uses a democratic, 
iNitiative-stimulating method, the frequency of which rises to 73 per cent. 


The lack of democratic techniques was apparent also in the methods of teaching 
the craft or game (our film record of leader and group shows this clearly). The 
leader saw to it that every child had to follow the same uniform pattern of work. 
The productions of the children were supervised in minute steps. When a child 
did not succeed, the leader would help him, usually by doing the operation himself. 
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2. Morale of the leaders. There was every indication that the morale of the 
leaders was low. In fact, most of them disliked their work, felt very insecure, and 
were suspicious of the organization. They openly stated that for everyone they 
knew this work was drudgery to be done just well enough to keep the job. 
The facial expression and bodily postures of these leaders while they worked 
indicated a mixture of apathy, worry, and unhappiness (see films). 


B. The Leaders’ Behavior after Training 


1. Behavior with children. Figure 1b shows the methods of control used by 
leaders A and B at the end of the experiment. Leader A had three weeks retrain- 
ing, leader B had no retraining. B’s methods have not changed or have become a 
bit worse. The frequency with which the retrained leader A uses authoritarian 
direct control methods has dropped from 77 per cent before training to 4 per cent 
after training. Instead, he uses a democratic initiative-stimulating method (73 
per cent). 

A similar shift occurred in the retrained leader C as compared with the non- 
trained leader D (Figure 2b). D’s methods have not changed or have become a 
bit worse. The frequency with which the retrained leader C uses direct commands 
has dropped from 77 per cent before training to 7 per cent after training. Instead, 
he uses an initiative-stimulating method (73 per cent). 

The teaching methods of the non-retrained leaders did not show any indication 
of change. The retrained leaders shifted from “class-rroom” techniques char- 
acterized by dependence of the children and by uniformity of procedure to 
“group methods” which created productivity and cooperation. The success of 
these group methods was evident in (a) a doubling of the number of children 
attracted to participation, (b) the enthusiasm and persistence of the group, (c) the 
efficiency of work organization, (d) the high degree of self-discipline, and (¢) the 
quality and output of the work. 

2. Morale of the leaders. One of the most salient results of the retraining was 
the change from a definitely low to a definitely high morale. Leaders who had 
never been observed to smile at their work “loosened up” after the first week. 
After three weeks, the “drudgery” has turned into a meaningful and challenging 
job whose values for the child and for society at large were keenly felt. There 
was striking evidence of initiative in trying to find non-relief work and a readiness 
to tackle major difficulties. 

The change to an all-round high morale of the leaders was reflected in similar 
changes of morale among the children. The recreational activities which previously 
were seen merely as a source of individual pleasure became transformed by the 
children themselves into worthwhile, sociuily oriented, and long-range projects. 
The scope of the group’s activities and the efficient self-organization of the clubs 
far surpassed the levels achieved under the previous circumstances. 


III. MetHopvs oF RETRAINING THE LEADERS 


In essence, the method of retraining was a combination of changing the attitudes 
of the leaders and changing their techniques. Neither alone would have sufficed. 
These changes were achieved by a type of “clinic-on-the-job,” and by applying 
genuinely democratic methods to the procedure of training. 

We did not attempt to bring about these changes by “talks” about democracy, 
since every one of the trainees had previously gone through a standard training 
procedure and was accustomed to “talk” about recreational methods in democratic 


lingo. A first step was to make the trainees more sensitive to the multitude of 
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ways in which a leader can meet the various social situations. This was done by 
observing many leaders—good and poor, by observing each other, by observing 
the trainer himself, and by studying films from experiments about democratic, 
autocratic, and laissez-faire types of leadership. This led to an amplification of the 
objectives of recreational work. The various unrelated and vague goals (such as 
teaching skills, providing fun for the children, keeping discipline) became con- 
nected and part of a more far-reaching and, at the same time, more concrete goal. 
In the light of this new, organized goal system, the techniques became integrated 
among themselves and with the underlying attitudes. 

Three points added greatly to the success of the training: (1) In spite of the 
new and added responsibility inherent in democratic leadership, the trainees felt 
keenly their own greater calm and poise, after they discovered that group discipline 
no longer depended upon their constant vigilance. (2) The trainees felt quickly the 
good effect which the turn toward democratic group methods had on the children. 
(3) The general belief of the trainees in the democratic procedures was strengthened 
by their own experience as members of the thoroughly democratic training group. 

This first experiment is now being followed up by the training of people who 
will go out to train or retrain W.P.A. leaders in various fields. This will permit 
the testing of the efficiency of these training methods on a broad scale. 














A PROJECTIVE APPROACH TO PERSONALITY PATTERNS 
DURING INSULIN-SHOCK AND METRAZOL- 
CONVULSIVE THERAPY 


BY GEORGE W. KISKER 
Columbus State Hospital 


ECENT advances in the pharmacological therapy of functional mental disorders 

have opened new vistas for research into the psychological concomitants of 
the rnethod. Not since the work of Wagner Von Jauregg have such far-reaching 
developments occurred in psychiatry as have been brought about by the 
insulin-shock therapy of Sakel and the irritative metrazol-convulsive therapy of 
Von Meduna. While pharmacological therapy fundamentally involves physio- 
logical and biochemical modifications which are only vaguely understood, there 
is the problem of explaining behavioral and personality changes which take place 
on a molar, or macroscopic, level as well as the physical alterations occurring on 
the molecular level. It is obvious that the solution of the latter problem must be 
left to the neuro-physiologist and the neuro-cytologist, while the explanation of 
behavioral modifications must be sought in terms of the psychosoma and under- 
lying psychobiological dynamics. 

The problem of the present investigation has been essentially that of utilizing 
the Rorschach form-perception technique as an objective measure of personality 
organization and change during the course of irsulin- and metrazol-shock therapy. 
During the course of the study, twenty-eight psychotic subjects were examined as 
well as eleven normal, control subjects. Patients assigned to pharmacological 
shock therapy were examined whenever possible immediately before the therapy 
was initiated and at intervals of approximately one month throughout the course 
of treatment. Similarly, the control subjects were given a Rorschach examination 
at monthly intervals. Detailed Rorschach summaries were made for all examina- 
tions in both the psychotic and the control series of cases. 

For the purposes of this study, attention will be directed to the more general 
behavioral picture of the subjects during the several Rorschach interviews as well 
as to the shifting trends which have taken place in the scoring signs and cate- 
gories. With respect to the former problem there are a number of points which 
need clarification. Those patients who were able to come to the examining room 
were cautious and guarded in their manner, fearful lest they do or say something 
which would place them in an unfavorable light. The higher the degree of 
orientation of the patient, the greater was this tendency to distrust the experi- 
mental situation. Certain subjects admitted that they were nervous because of the 
possible effect the examination would have on the granting of a trial visit or a 
discharge. Patients who were oriented enough to realize the significance of the 
experimental situation were also wise enough to note the spontancous nature of 
the responses and as a result became over-cautious and highly self-critical. The 
response patterns of such subjects are found to be narrow and noncommittal, 
reflecting the strength of the intra-psychic pressures. In some instances it was 
quite apparent that the subject was making a number of implicit responses while 
the verbalized responses were extremely limited. One subject in the control group 
stated frankly that there were a number of responses she could make, but was 
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unable to do so because of their content. There is reason to believe that the 
unverbalized responses of the control group center around perceptions of sex 
anatomy and sex functions, while the unverbalized responses of the psychotic 
individual are related directly to the psychotic system. 

The attitude of the subject towards the examiner and the experimental situation 
brings wp the important question concerning the criteria by which improvement 
and recovery may be measured. As Kant, Phillips, and Stolzheise have suggested, 
much emphasis has been placed upon the return to the pre-psychotic picture.’ It 
should be apparent, however, that a criterion of this nature is not a satisfactory 
index since it is difficult, even with the aid of observing relatives, to obtain a 
trustworthy picture of the pre-psychotic personality pattern. Of greater importance 
is the fact that the personality changes which have taken place are as likely to aid 
in ultimate adjustment as to interfere with that adjustment. Mueller has set up 
four criteria of complete remission.? These include the complete disappearance of 
schizophrenic symptoms, a normal affective relationship, full insight, and the 
ability to return to the normal sphere of work. 

In a more specific sense, the disappearance of autistic gestures, mannerisms, 
stereotypy, attitudinizing, and automatisms may be taken as a sign of improve 
ment in the patient. In this respect, particular attention was directed towards 
dys-symbolic behavior which has been defined by Skattowe as a “state of mind 
which manifests itself by the inability of the patient to formulate his conceptua! 
thoughts upon persenal topics, or to discriminate the gradations of his emotion: 
in language which is intelligible to others, notwithstanding that he may be in a 
state of clear consciousness. He still retains word-utilizing ability at the level of 
perceptual thinking, and so is not aphasic in terms of sensori-motor neurology.” ® 
In the present series of cases dys-symbolic responses were observed in only two 
cases, one of which was diagnosed as a hypo-mania rather than a schizophrenia. 
It is interesting to note that the hypo-manic displaying dys-symbole made a 
complete recovery while the other case has been classified as unimproved. 

A point of particular interest is the development of mental blocks related to 
specific test forms. In such situations patients were observed to respond readily 
until certain cards were presented, and then would refuse to respond or would 
throw the card violently across the room. As far as could be observed, there was 
no consistency as to the card which was rejected in this manner. At a later or 
earlier examination, a subject might respond to the same card with no sign of 
disturbance. It would appear that under certain conditions the test form serves 
as a stimulus which disturbs the intra-psychic balance and transforms a stable 
end-state into a state of requiredness. Defenses are built up in the form of rejection 
mechanisms through which the balance is maintained. The neurodynamic 
explosion which occurs when the affective complex becomes conscious evidently 
represents a breakdown of the functional barrier which exists between the motor 
area, the affective area, and consciousness. Luria believes that this insulation “is 
a mechanism which saves the personality from the over-excitement and from the 
disorganization connected with an open appearance of conflict.”* Little is known 
concerning the process but there is reason to believe that some mechanism 


1 Kant, F., Phillips, P. L., & Stolzheise, R. M. Problems of shock treatment in schizo- 
phrenia. /]. nerv. ment. Dis., 1940, 91, 329-340. 

2Mueller, M. Die Insulin und Cardiazol-behandlung in der Psychiatrie. Fortschr. 
Neur. Psychiat., 1939, 11, 361-376. 

8 Cited by J. S. Thomas, Some clinical examples of dys-symbole: Its relation to shock 
therapy. J. ment. Sci., 1940, 86, 100-108. 


*Luria, A. The nature of human conflicts. New York: Liveright, 1932. 
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analogous to parabiosis is responsible for the phenomena. Ouchtomsky has 
presented the theory of parabiosis as an inhibition resulting from over-excitement.5 
It is further possible that purely psychological laws are operative, especially those 
involving speech and other intermediate cultural elements. This functional barrier 
thus becomes an important part in the preservation of personality equilibrium and 
is one of the integral parts of total organization. The reaction of the individual 
to the exciting stimulus apparently is dependent upon the strength of the affect 
and upon the degree of resistance offered by the personality to the excitement. 
Since individuals vary in their susceptibility to disorganizing influences, one is led 
to believe that some sort of functional stratification exists in the personality struc- 
ture. In some subjects, disorganization takes place on the lowest, most primitive, 
levels while other subjects manifest symptoms of disorganization only at the level 
of intellectual and affective traces. The present data tend to agree with P’ »trowski’s 
conclusion that recovered patients show a noticeable disproportion between their 
potential and actual functioning during the examination while no disproportion 
is apparent in the unimproved cases. The pre-treatment picture of the recovered 
group is characterized by lack of concentration, numerous side remarks, good 
perception accompanied by uncontrolled, extensive associations, and an unevenness 
of performance. In the unimproved group, the perceptions are poor in spite of 
controlled elaboration and an even performance level. 

Before considering some of the more general trends noted in the specific scoring 
categories, it might be well to review briefly the psychological processes indicated 
by the several Rorschach signs. Beck considers F plus, M, C, and Z as being the 
basic processes of which the differentiation of traits are manifestations. F plus is 
the index to form recognition ability, M is the index to inner creative activity, C is 
the index to affective experience, and Z is the index to organizing energy. The 
present discussion will include these four signs in addition to several other signs 
which Rorschach discussed originally. Among these signs are those which 
Piotrowski and others, notably Beck, have pointed out as capable of differentiating 
the psychotic from the non-psychotic. Beck believes that seven Rorschach test 
factors tend to make this differentiation. These factors are Dr, DW, C, CF, F 
plus, and P. The schizophrenic individual is more concerned with the rare details 
of the test forms and tends to interpret W in accordance with: suggestions from D. 
The schizophrenic is further characterized by frequent color saturation with a 
relative low regard for form. Such individuals score low in M and show P 
responses less frequently than normal subjects. 

In the present study, with respect to the stimulus selected, it is observed that the 
control subjects adhere to a D:W:Dr relationship which shows only a slight 
variation from one examination to another. The schizophrenic group, on the other 
hand, exhibits a wide variety of patterns which usually have additional weight 
placed upon the D and Dr factors. There is some evidence pointing to a relative 
decrease in D and Dr responses aiter insulin therapy, especially in those indi- 
viduals who evidence a clinical improvement. It would be expected that responses 
to space detail would occur more frequently in the case of the control group, and 
that such responses would occur less frequently after the institution of shock 
therapy. However, in the subjects studied in this investigation, the S responses 
including DS, WS, and Drs were more frequent in the control series. 


5 Ouchtomsky, A. The theory of parabiosis. Moscow, 1927. ; 
6 Piotrowski, Z. Rorschach manifestations of improvement in insulin treated schizo- 
phrenics. Psychosomatic Med., 1939, 1, 508. 
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Due to the fact that C, CF, and FC responses are less frequent than W, D, and 
Dr responses it is difficult to generalize upon the significance of their occurrence 
or lack of occurrence. It appears that the color-affective signs occur more often in 
the schizophrenic group than one might expect. The appearance of color responses 
in this group would lead one to believe that the schizophrenic is not the emotion- 
ally apathetic individual which he is so often described as being, but rather is an 
individual in whom there are deep-rooted affective stresses which are denied 
expression under ordinary conditions. The existence of a latent emotional com 
ponent in the schizophrenic make-up is coming to be more generally accepted, not 
only as a result of Rorschach investigation, but on the basis of the results of other 
projection tests as well as a more thorough understanding of the symbolic nature 
of schizophrenic drawings. There is increasing evidence to support the hypothesis 
that many schizophrenic individuals are hyper-emotional rather than hypo- 
emotional. The difficulty in understanding this condition has been the inability to 
tap the behavioral level at which this emotional turmoil is expressed. 

It has been suggested that M responses in the schizophrenic group occur less 
frequently than in the normal group. The nature of the schizophrenic thought 
processes, as far as they can be inferred, would seem to negate this conclusion. 
If M scores are indicative of phantasy thinking, one might reasonably expect an 
increase in the M sign of a group of individuals whose mental life consists largely 
in phantasy thinking. The present data support this contention. There is a 
falling-off of the mean M score after the institution of pharmacotherapy, indicating 
a lower frequency of phantasy thinking. 

3y far the most significant sign, both from the standpoint of differentiating the 
psychotic subjects from the non-psychotic subjects, and in differentiating pre-therapy 
examinations from post-therapy examinations, was found to be that of F minus. 
In the control series, F minus never exceeded 10 per cent of the total response 
while in the pre-therapeutic examinations of the psychotics, the F minus sign 
ranged up to 50 per cent. In cases showing a clinical improvement, the percentage 
of F minus decreased. F plus, while indicative of the same trend, was less reliable 
in that the F plus sign readily shifted to FY, FC, and CF. While F minus signs 
ire sometimes observed in the control cases, it is usually found that there is some 
difficulty in interpretation. The procedure here has been that of scoring doubtful 
cases as F rather than F plus or F minus. 

Two other significant signs were found to be Order and Approach. The order 
with which control subjects approached the test forms tended to be methodical, 
ranging in some instances to irregularity. The psychotic group, as a whole, tended 
to irregularity with a strong trend to confusion. In cases showing clinical improve 
ment, there was a tendency for the order to shift from Cfn and Irr to Mth. Simi 
larly, the manner of approach varied markedly in the two groups. The control 
subjects tended to maintain a relatively constant D:W:Dr ratio, while the psychotic 
subjects deviated in several directions, with particular over-emphasis on D and Dr. 

It must be pointed out that several of the patients showed very decided shifts in 
a direction diametrically opposed to that which might be expected on the basis of 
the more general trends. In these cases the Rorschach picture became confused 
as a result of the institution of the shock therapy. This phenomenon is to be 
explained on the basis of the fact that the action of the insulin and metrazol 
serves to re-activate the psychosis, making it possible for the subject to give free 
expression to the psychotic impulses. Rorschach records of this nature were usually 
noted after 20-30 shock days. If this period was followed by clinical improvement, 
the records on subsequent examinations tended to approach the control norms. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


The present findings indicate that there is a considerable shift in the several 
Rorschach signs from one examination to another, both in the psychiatric cases 
and in the control subjects. It appears that this shift is more striking in th 
psychotic subjects although there is some overlapping of the two groups. It would 
seem, however, that the response differences which make their appearance in the 
psychotic series are changes which take place within the individual psychotic 
framework, rather than changes in the direction of what are customarily con 
sidered normal patterns. This trend is less true for those patients who show the 
most complete clinical recoveries, although even here there remain certain rigid 
elements of the psychotic pattern which apparently are little affected by the therapy 
despite the fact that a clinical improvement has been evidenced. Jn the light of 
this fact, one might question whether the pharmacological shock therapy has 
brought about any deep restructuralization of the personality pattern or of its 
underlying dynamisms. An extension of the present study to a point where the 
data can be treated statistically would seem to be of utmost importance. I- is 
obvious that changes take place in both groups and that these changes bear definite 
relationships to the particular groups. The nature and significance of these shifts 
are matters for further research. 





PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS IN ATTITUDE 


BY GRACE HIRSCHBERG anp A. R. GILLILAND 


Northwestern University 


a: following study is concerned with the origin of attitudes. Since this is such 


a comprehensive problem, the field has been narrowed by limiting our research 
to one specific factor in the derivation of attitudes—that of the influence of the 
home and parents. It is further limited to three particular attitudes rather than to 
attitudes in general. 

Many studies have been made to determine the effect of such factors as age (11), 
sex (13), religion (3; 4), education (7), or socio-economic status (11), but not 
enough attention has been paid to the role of the family. Personal ties in the 
family are strong, particular experiences are shared by all of its members, and 
common opinions are often a direct result of this relationship. ‘Thus, it is impor- 
tant that we determine to what extent and in what manner the family contributes 
to the formation of attitudes. 

Before examining the procedure in this experiment, it is of primary importance 
to define our terms. Previous investigation (1) has shown that a tendency to act 
or think in a predisposed manner is present in-our behavior. Furthermore, this 
tendency can be measured. It remains for us to choose our definition and our 
method of measurement from the variety (2; 10; 9, Chap. 13) that has been offered. 
Since existing conditions make the questionnaire the most feasible tool to use, a 
verbal character is assumed in our definition of an attitude. Therefore, we accept 
Allport’s definition as the most logical, but we realize that our study is not a 
measure of “a mental state of readiness” but rather a verbal expression of that state, 
and that we can predict no action from any results obtained. Our definition then 
reads: The term “attitude” denotes a verbalized tendency towards a mental and 
neural set, organized through expericnce and exerting a dynamic influence upon 
the individual’s response to all objects and situations to which it is related. 


PROCEDURE 


In order to determine the origin of attitudes, one must seek the environmental 
agencies which cause their formation. Since the home, or the family, is the first 
of these to act upon most individuals’ attitudes, it was chosen as an example of a 
primary influence upon the formation of attitudes. The attitudes of parents are 
considered as representative of this influence, and these will be correlated with the 
attitudes of children to determine the similarity between the members of the 
family. Thus, if the correlation is high, it will mean that a close relationship 
exists, and it seems justifiable to assume that the correlations obtained will indicate 
the degree of influence of the family upon the attitude of the child. 

The experiment was conducted at Northwestern University. Three question- 
naires of the Thurstone (18) type were given to approximately 200? undergraduate 


1 The number of cases can only be approximated because of the fact that the number 
varied with the different tests. More than 1000 questionnaires were distributed to students 
in several different psychology classes, but the return was very low. Less than 200 papers 
were returned. In some cases, students answered only one or two of the three question- 
naires, which would account for the number of cases varying with each of the three 
attitude scales. 
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students; copies of the questionnaires were sent to their parents. The students 
were permitted to answer the questionnaires outside of class periods, and either 
take or mail home the questionnaires for their parents. Whenever possible answers 
were obtained from both parents of a student, but when only one parent was 
available his or her score was included in the study. Participation in the experi- 
ment was voluntary, and it was emphasized that the.questionnaires would have no 
influence on class grades. Through a code-number system, the subjects remained 
anonymous. Furthermore, each student and each parent was particularly requested 
to answer his own questionnaire without collaborating in any way with one another 
or with other members of the group. In this way an attempt was made to get a 
true expression of personal attitudes.” 


SuBJECTs 


A personal history blank was included with some of the questionnaires, but in 
many cases this was not answered. In classifying the subjects, it can only be said 
that they represent a typical group of undergraduate students from a large 
Midwestern university. Since the university is co-educational, both sexes are repre- 
sented, but religious groupings, socio-economic backgrounds, or political affiliations 
are not differentiated. Members of all four college classes are included in the 
group; the ages ranged from sixteen to twenty-five. 


MATERIALS 


The three questionnaires are Thurstone’s Attitude toward God Scale, Form 
A (18), Stagner’s Opinion about the Depression Scale (14; 15), and Lomas’ 
Attitude towerd the New Deal Scale (8). The first two scales were chosen in 
order to follow up Gilliland’s study (5) of the influence of the home upon attitudes. 


Gilliland stated that the Thurstone Scale was chosen because it probably measures 
an attitude dependent for the most part on home influences and not on school 
influences. The Stagner Scale, on the other hand, investigates an attitude which 
is affected by environmental factors other than the home. The Lomas Scale was 
added to the others because it measures an attitude which is high in public attention 
and which, therefore, emphasizes individual differences. 


RESULTS 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 give the number of cases, coefficients of correlation, and 
probable errors for the group on all three attitude scales. The group has been 
analyzed to obtain correlations for each sex in relation to each parent and in 
relation to a midscore representing the average scores of both parents. These 
correlations represent the degree of relationship between each group of subjects. 
All correlations are positive and represent a significant relationship, since in all 
but one case the coefficient of correlation was at least four times the probable error. 


2 Directions to students were as follows: “Here are some questionnaires concerning your 
attitudes on religion and politics. We are very anxious to have your opinions and those 
of your parents on these questions and will appreciate your cooperation in filling them out 
and in seeing that your parents do the same. If you are not living at home, we will be 
glad to give you a stamped, addressed envelope to enclose with the questionnaire. Please 
send them to your parents and ask them to return them to our office. We are not 
concerned with your personal identity, so that you need not sign any of the pages. The 
papers are numbered so that we will be able to identify the parents of a particular student; 
and each paper is marked for a student, father, and mother. Be sure to read the directions 
for each set of statements, follow these directions closely, and answer all of the question- 
naires. You are also urged not to cooperate with your parents.” 
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On the Attitude toward God Scale the correlations are not high but are con- 
sistent. The range is from .24 to .36. The average correlation is .29, which 
represents a certain relationship but not a strong one. The correlation between 
sons and parents® (.29) is just below the value usually considered statistically 
significant; the relationships between sons and fathers (.29), daughters and 


TABLE 1 


ATTITUDE TOWARD Gop ScALE 


FATHERS PARENTS 
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Sons ‘ .07 
Daughters ‘ .06 
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TABLE 2 


ATTITUv TOWARD New Dea ScALE 


MoTHERS PARENTS 


P.E. 
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Sons 7 : ’ , : 62 -59 .06 
Daughters : ; . , .58 -04 
Children .5* 0: . .60 .03 


























TABLE 3 


OPINION ABOUT THE DeEprREssION SCALE 





FATHERS MoTHERS 


{—_—___ — — 


N r P.E. 


80 . 36 .07 

Daughters 130 .42 .05 

Children 209 | .4! .04 
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fathers (.24), and daughters and parents (.25) are borderline. The rest of the 
correlations in this group show significant relationships. Sons have a closer rela- 
tionship with fathers and parents than have the daughters. Mothers have a closer 
relationship with both groups of children than the fathers have. But too much 


8 The term “parent” will hereafter refer to the average of the scores of the father and 
mother. 
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emphasis should not be placed upon these differences since all the critical ratios 
are low; none are over two and most of them are below one. 

The correlations on the Attitude toward the New Deal Scale are not only 
statistically significant but show a strong relationship. The range of correlations 
is from .53 to .66, with an average of 59. The highest relationship is between 
sons and mothers. In fact, the mothers again have a closer relationship with their 
children than the fathers have. In general we find that the attitudes of the sons 
are more like those of their parents than are the daughters’ attitudes. 

On the Opinion about the Depression Scale the correlations range from .36 to 
.64. The average correlation (.42) is again a strong one. Daughters show a closer 
relationship with fathers and with parents than do the sons, who are more closely 
related to mothers. In this scale, the highest relationship is found not between 
the mothers and their children but between parents and daughters or parents and 


children. 
INTERPRETATION 


Previous research (4; 5; 6) has demonstrated that religious attitudes depend a 
great deal on the type of home.* At the present time, there is a growing tendency 
among parents to allow their children greater freedom in religious beliefs. Church 
attendance and membership in church organizations are less active during college 
years (16) since other activities come to the fore. All of these factors may influence 
our correlations, which are not strong. Our results further confirm those of 
Gilliland (4) who points out that factors other than the home alone are involved 
in the formation of a religious attitude. 

The high correlation on the New Deal Scale may be explained by the fact that 
institutional influences affect the family as a whole and thus influence the attitude 
of each member. Children will react to the New Deal as it has affected their 
family, not as it has affected someone else (¢.g., their friends or teachers). It is 
also, no doubt, a more potent influence in the daily thinking and acting of the 
average person than either of the other attitudes studied. 

The results on the Opinion about the Depression Scale show a relationship 
stronger than that for the Attitude toward God Scale, but weaker than that for the 
Attitude toward the New Deal Scale. It seems that the institutional forces which 
play upon the family are again in evidence here. However, the concept of fascism 
which is tested in this questionnaire is so complex—Stagner names seven com- 
ponents (14; 15)—that the effect is not as strong as that of the New Deal which 
may be represented by only a few factors. 

Before we summarize the results of this study, it is necessary to mention one 
more factor which might have some influence, namely, cooperation between the 
fathers and mothers. In order to determine the extent of such cooperation, corre- 
lations on father-mother relationships for all three scales were determined. They 
are .40+.04 for Attitude toward God Scale, .73.03 for Attitude toward the New 
Deal Scale, and .58*.03 for Opinion about the Depression Scale. It seems to the 
authors that, while these correlations are slightly higher than those between parents 
and children, they are what we might expect. They suggest that the relationships 
are for the most part at least measures of true relationship of attitude and not due 


4The fact that the type of home has some influence upon the child’s attitudes was 
indicated in a study of Catholic families (5) where correlations from .42 to .73 were 
obtained between the attitudes of children and their parents on the Thurstone Attitude 
toward God and the Stagner Opinion about the Depression Scales. While these corre- 
lations were obtained upon only a small group of families, they do indicate that the family 
influence was very great and was further augmented in this case by attendance at a Catholic 
school. 
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to collaboration in filling out the questionnaires. It is reasonable to suppose that 
similar attitudes would be found among married couples and that these would be 
closer for some attitudes, such as the New Deal, than for others, such as those on 
religious subjects (Cf. Terman, 17). 

It should also be pointed out that young people of college age are subjects in 
this experiment. This might be a clue to the results which were obtained. By 
this time in an individual’s development, that is, from sixteen to twenty-five years 
of age, many forces other than the family have contributed to the formation of his 
attitudes, and it is not always possible to separate all of these contributing factors. 
Therefore, it would seem that the only solution to this problem is to investigate 
children at a much younger age before they are exposed to the many environmental 
influences outside the home. Unfortunately, reliable tools for the measurement of 
attitudes of very young children do not exist. Development of such tools is the 
next step in the solution of this problem. As soon as we can measure the attitudes 
of younger children, there is no doubt that a great deal more light will be shed on 
the problem of the derivation of attitudes. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. A positive relationship was found between the attitudes of children and both of 
their parents in all the attitudes that were studied. This relationship is strongest 
in the attitude toward the New Deal, less in the attitude toward fascism, as 
measured by the Opinion about the Depression Scale, and weakest in the attitude 
toward God. These results may be clearly seen in the average correlations between 
parents and children. They are .59 for attitude toward the New Deal, .42 for 
attitude toward fascism and .29 for attitude toward God. 

2. In all three attitudes mothers have a closer relationship with their children 
than do fathers. This relationship between mothers and children is strongest in 
the attitude toward the New Deal, less in the attitude toward fascism, and weakest 
in the attiude toward God. 

3. Sons are more closely related to both parents than are daughters on the 
attitude toward the New Deal and attitude toward God and they are about the 
same on their attitude toward fascism. 

A relationship between the attitudes of parents and those of children does exist 
but the degree of relationship depends upon (1) the home situation, (2) the 
subjects tested, and (3) the attitude studied. The home is a source for the develop 
ment of attitudes but in some cases the influence is much stronger than in others 
The child’s attitude may or may not be largely influenced by the home, depending 
upon the attitude and the home. In the attitudes studied by Hoffeditz the home 
had only a small influence, while in the homes studied by Newcomb the attitudes 
he studied were much more dependent upon home influences. In a small number 
of Catholic homes which we studied, where the children also attended a Catholi 

hool, there is evidence that the influence was even greater than in any of th 
other groups studied on attitude toward the New Deal and attitude toward God 


Further study is needed on younger groups to determine the extent of the home 


influence on some of these attitudes and the age at which these attitudes arise. 
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THE SPATIAL DISPERSION OF PSYCHOTIC RESPONSES 
IN THE TAPPING TEST 
BY L. S. PENROSE 
Ontario Hospital, London 
AND 
D. J. WILSON 


University of Western Ontario 


HE capacity of psychotic patients to perform simple psychomotor tasks has been 
§ pte by a variety of methods. One of the most convenient of these 
is the measurement of tapping rate. Gatewood (2) used a standard ruled sheet of 
paper and counted the number of dots made between the ruled lines in a 30-second 
period. The same procedure was followed by Boring (1), but modern workers 
like Shakow and Huston (4) have preferred to use a tapping key with an auto- 
matic electrical counting device. In a recent study (3) on the effects of shock 
treatment upon psychomotor ability the single tapping board (8 inches x 4 inches 
in area) and stylus, recommended by Whipple (5), were used with electrical 
recording on waxed paper. During these experiments an observation was made by 
the present writers, which does not appear to have been mentioned previously in 
the literature on this topic and which seems sufficiently interesting to put on record. 

The subject was seated at a table and instructed to tap with the stylus upon the 
plate as rapidly as possible from the word “go” until the word “stop” was given 
after an interval of 25 seconds. In this situation, as previous observers have noted, 
psychotic subjects tend to show many different types of response. Though records 
of normal subjects show a certain amount of irregularity in speed from moment 
to moment and between one trial and the next, schizophrenic subjects, in particular, 
are liable to show much more marked discontinuities in response. Psychotic 
subjects, thus, make poorer total scores, not only because their maximal speeds may 
be slower than the normal but also on account of capricious variation in speed. 
Often it is impossible to discover what mental processes take place in abnormal 
subjects in the time during which tapping is suspended or slowed. If, however, 
the patient is allowed the freedom of self-expression provided by the simple board 
and stylus, a tendency to waste time by drawing patterns or “doodles” is frequently 
exhibited. The technical difficulty of recording the spatial distribution of the 
marks on the tapping plate was at first overcome by making the subject repeat the 
experiment with a piece of waxed paper or carbon paper inserted face downwards 
under a sheet of white paper, placed on top of the board to prevent the pattern 
from being seen. This method had two defects, namely, that no simultaneous 
record of the speed was obtained and that an observant patient would realize that 
tapping on the metal plate produced an electrical contact whereas tapping upon 
paper did not. These difficulties were surmounted by constructing a stylus within 
which a circuit was completed when the point rested upon any hard surface. It 
was found that patients who showed the pattern-drawing phenomenon on the 
ordinary tapping plate or on waxed paper with the ordinary stylus also showed the 
phenomenon when they used the specially prepared stylus. 

In comparing records of normal and psychotic patients, several types of difference 
in the spatial distribution which resulted were noticed. In the normal records no 
tendency was observed for the dots to be organized into any pattern and there was 
a variable degree of random scattering around focal points. Example 1 in 
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FIGURE 1 


EXAMPLES OF SpaTIAL Dispersions SHOWN BY DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


In exarnples 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, and 12 the dots due to the right hand are 
distributed mainly upon the right side of the plate. In examples 5, 6, and 8, the 
dots due to the right hand lie above those due to the left hand. In 3, 8, and 9 
there is overlapping of the distributions for the two hands. The area of each 
figure is 1/16 of its original size. 
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Figure 1 is that of a normal female subject with a medium degree of dispersion 
and Example 2 is taken from a male subject who showed what is about the 
minimum degree of dispersion for normals. In abnormal records the dispersion 
was usually far greater than with normals but occasionally it was much less. 
Example 3 was typical of the diffuse patterns made by a female patient with long 
standing schizophrenia whose speed was usually about one-fifth of the normal rate. 
The right and left hands are difficult to distinguish here. In Example 4 an extreme 
lack of dispersion is shown in the record of a female schizophrenic, only recently 
admitted to hospital, with a speed two-thirds of the normal rate. In some cases the 
organization of the response took the form of pseudographic manifestations. 
Example 5 was done by a male schizophrenic whose speed was usually not far 
below the normal. Another male schizophrenic (who did not stop when told) 
produced Example 6, in which there is less regularity and again the type of response 
which suggests writing. Other patients reacted with organization of a different 
kind, which was sometimes inchoate, as in Example 7, done by a male catatonic. 
Often, however, a tendency to draw pictures rather than to write was shown, and 
Examples 8 and 9, taken from among the responses of a melancholic female and a 
catatonic male patient respectively, show very imaginative patterns. 

It was noteworthy that most of the patients who showed very abnormal responses 
had psychoses of several years’ standing and they were nearly all diagnosed as 
schizophrenics. Schizophrenia is a disorder of the volitional mechanisms, and it 
seems particularly difficult for such patients to undertake effectively the task of 
tapping as rapidly as possible. The performance develops a personal meaning for 
them. They wander off into their own realms of phantasy and this is expressed 
by the obsession to draw irrelevant patterns. To a considerable extent the tendency 
for these patients to tap very much more slowly than the normal can be attributed 
to the transference of energy, which would normally go towards speed, into 
channels unfruitful from the point of view of the main task they have to do. 
Manic patients, on the other hand, do not, as a rule, show any organized peculiarity 
of response. Example 10, from a female patient in an elated phase of manic 
depressive psychosis, exhibits a disorganized, irregular dispersion. The speed here 
was within normal limits. 

That abnormal dispersions can be obtained in cases where mental disorder is 
suspected, as well as in those actually certified, was demonstrated by an experiment 
in which two male students were compared. One of them, whose dispersion is 
given in Example 11, had shown a number of signs of mental peculiarity. His 
Bernreuter test scores in three out of the four sub-tests (that is, B,—neuroticism, 
B,-introversion and F,-self-confidence) were so unsatisfactory that, according to 
the norms which accompany the tests, he merited a psychiatric consultation. The 
other subject was not suspected of being in any way psychopathic and the dispersion 
of taps (Example 12) is quite normal; his scores on the Bernreuter test were quite 
normal also. 
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EDITED BY STANLEY G. ESTES 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT: A CriticaAL Survey OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED MATERIAL 
on Twins AND Foster Cuitpren. By R. S. Woodworth. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1941. Pp. x95. 


To a field of research where advocates have sometimes crashed the gate, now 
comes a referee with eminent qualifications for a delicate assignment. The Com- 
mittee on Social Adjustment of the Social Science Research Council invited 
Woodworth to appraise recent studies of foster children and twins “in order that 
there might be available . . . an integrated statement of tested research procedures 
and resulting knowledge.” In their selection the Committee secured a scholar 
whose professional interests and writings have been nearly as broad as psychology 
itself, but whose own investigations have not been directly in the specified area; 
it was not necessary for Woodworth to review himself. More important than this 
almost accidental qualification was the clarity and detachment, the thoroughness 
and high order of relational thinking which two generations of psychologists have 
come to depend upon. 

Viewing first the work on twins, Woodworth considers the basic questions of 
diagnosing zygotic origin, sampling, and the “logic of twin studies,” and then the 
kinds of problem which various twin investigators have approached: the inter 
action of heredity and environment, the influence of prenatal and natal environ 
ment, the relative influence of heredity and environment upon physical and 
intellectual traits, the advantages in much vs. little education, urban vs. rural 
environment, etc. With respect to the “logic of twin studies,” he presents a highly 
interesting conclusion in view of the vast literature on identical:fraternal com- 
parisons which has accumulated in recent years: “Having convirced ourselves (in 
considering the “twin method”) that the environment differs more for fraternal 
than for identical twins, we cannot derive much information from a comparison 
of the results from the two classes of twins. From the results on identicals we 
can infer that environment can cause a certain amount of difference betweer indi- 
viduals of the same heredity, and that the differentiating effects of environment 


1 Although questioning the precision of quantitative identical:fraternal twin compari- 
sons, Woodworth does consider it worth while to “consider the figures as they stand.” 
From the Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger twin data, he finds for stature, weight, and 
intelligence the ratio of the average intra-pair difference of the identicals to the average 
intra-pair difference of the fraternals. (The average difference in intelligence was first 
corrected for test reliability by Woodworth, but not by the original authors.) Statistical 
logic would seem to require that the squares of these average differences rather than their 
first powers be used for such a comparison, since the first powers of average differences are 


not additive, and are proportional to V 1-r, while the second powers are additive, and 
proportional to 1-r (r being the intra-pair correlation, and the value representing the 
“degree of determination” of the twins’ common genetic and environmental background 
for the variance of their test scores). In a later section, comparing identical twins reared 
apart with the general population (p. 57), Woodworth does in fact, employ the squares of 
the average differences. In the present comparison of physical traits and intelligence, 
Woodworth’s conclusion regarding their approximate equality with respect to environ- 
mental contribution to twin differences would not be changed if squares instead of first 
powers were used, but the absolute estimates of environmental contributions (36 to 41 per 
cent) would be appreciably reduced. 
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are about equal in physical traits and in intelligence, when the identicals are 
reared together. 

“As to fraternals, we know that they differ more or less in heredity, and that 
their effective environments differ in (partial) conformity with their difference in 
heredity. Because of this combination of factors, fraternals differ more than 
identicals and they seem to differ about as much in intelligence as in physical 
traits. The interaction of heredity and environment in the case of fraternals leaves 
little chance for separating the two factors and assigning to each its share. There 
is really little point in comparing fraternals and identicals; there is more point in 
comparing fraternals with ordinary siblings, since the hereditary difference should 
average the same while the environment would on the whole be more alike for 
twins than for other siblings” (p. 21). 

Woodworth admits, however, that in respect to somatic characters on which the 
social environment has little effect, identical:fraternal comparisons have “yielded 
results that are apparently sound and sometimes quite important—as in regard to 
susceptibility to tuberculosis, etc.” (p. 9). 

Studies of identical twins reared apart, “the most important group for scientific 
purposes,” furnish the means for testing a whole bracket of hypotheses not amenable 
to investigation in studies of identical and fraternal twins reared together. “There 
are two main ways of treating the data from separated identicals. The more 
obvious way ‘s to compare them with identical twins reared together, as can be 
done either by comparing the mean difference between twins in the one class with 
the corresponding difference in the other class, or by comparing the correlation 
between the paired individuals in the two classes... . The other way . . . is to 
look for environmental factors that might differentiate the members of a separated 
pair and to determine whether a given factor has produced a significant difference 
between the favored and the disfavored twins taken as a group” (p. 24). 

From the existing sample of twins reared apart, Woodworth finds two con- 
clusions which “seem probable even though the sample is still far too small to 
make either conclusion sure. In the first place, radical differences in education 
can create substantial differences in intelligence, so far as intelligence is measured 
by our tests. Differences in I.Q. as great as the standard deviation of the popu- 
lation have been found in several instances, corresponding to large differences in 
educational advantages. . . . In the second place, however, the differences between 
identical twins reared apart are remarkably small except in those cases where the 
contrast of educational advantages was very great. For the majority of the 
separated identicals the I.Q. difference was no greater than for identicals reared 
together. When individuals of identical heredity are subjected to environments 
differing about as much as those of the children in an ordinary community, such 
identical twins differ much less than the children of such a community. Therefore 
the differences found among the chiliren of an ordinary community are not 
accounted for, except in smal! measure, by differences in homes and schooling” 
(pp. 29-30). 

Next considering the approach which employs foster children as subjects, the 
author discusses the investigator’s requirements in studies of siblings who are 
separated and brought up in different foster homes, unrelated children brought 
up in the same home, unrelated children reared in a common environment, as in 
an orphanage, and samples of children “presumably equal on the average in 
heredity” placed in foster homes of different grades. Appraising existing studies 
against these justifiably strict requirements, Woodworth concludes: “On the whole 
we may expect results of considerable practical value, but of no great scientific 
precision, from the study of foster children. We have no precise indication ofthe 
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individual child’s heredity—apart from his own performance which is dependent 
also on environment—and our samples are not demonstrably equal in heredity. 
Our measures of the environment are admittedly incomplete, and our measures 
of intelligence while more adequate than the rest still have their limitations. 
Perhaps the main difficulty is that the range of foster home environment is greatly 
curtailed at the lower end. It does not reach down into the jungle as we might 
desire for purely scientific purposes” (p. 46). 

A detailed analysis of five large-scale foster child studies follows. The studies 
are compared and found to show good agreement in the magnitude of demon. 
strated environmental effect on I.Q.’s when loose ends in some of the studies with 
respect to sampling, selective placement, test standardization, and statistical mis- 
conceptions are cleared up. In summary Woodworth states: 

“The gains of foster children and of other children in changed and improved 
environments have been much less striking than might have been expected. About 
5 or 10 points in I.Q. is all that can be claimed for the average gain, with much 
individual variation above and below this average. Even this amount of gain is 
not established beyond doubt—nor, to be sure, is it proved that still better environ- 
ments would fail to register much larger gains. Somewhat larger gains and losses 
have indeed been indicated in some of the identical twin pairs who received very 
unequal educational opportunities.” 

An oversight should be cited in the discussion of the Freeman, Holzinger, and 
Mitchell sample of separated siblings reared in different foster homes (p. 50). 
Woodworth quotes the low correlation, .25, which was based upon a “double 
entry” scattergram of I.Q.’s of sibling pairs of wide age-range, including “teen” ages 
for which the 1916 Stanford-Binet was not adequately standardized. But Freeman, 
Holzinger, and Mitchell also reported the I.Q. correlation of separated siblings 
between the ages of 5 and 14 years inclusive. This was .44, or nearly the value 
representative of a large number of studies of siblings reared in their own homes. 

An interesting comparison is made by Woodworth between the total environ- 
mental contribution to 1.Q. variance deducible from studies of twins reared apart 
and the contribution inferred from a multiple correlation of measured environ- 
mental factors with foster child’s I.Q. in the Stanford study of foster children 
(p. 57). The estimated contribution came to 18 per cent? in each case, but the 
reader may possibly agree with Woodworth that “neither of these estimates can 
be regarded as at all precise.” The tally of the two estimates might suggest that 
almost the whole contribution of environment to I.Q. variance in the foster children 
is due to identifiable factors, leaving the residue to heredity. Woodworth is 
cautious, however, in accepting the attempts of several of the foster child investi- 
gators to reach such inferences regarding the total environmental contribution 
(intra-family plus inter-family), and he prefers to hold his own conclusions to the 
manifest results as between families, where the “shares of heredity and environ- 
ment . . . seem to be about equal” (p. 56). 

A 16-page section discusses studies of children in institutional homes. Results of 
some interest have come from studies of children who remain in orphanages, of 
children who have been given a nursery school program within the framework 
of an orphanage, of children who have been shifted from an orphanage to a school 
for the feebleminded, and vice versa. The sampling hazards are even greater 
here, however, than in studies of children in foster homes, and very little evidence 
obtained under necessary safeguards has so far accumulated. With regard to the 
lowa “leveling” hypothesis, that bright children entering a group would raise the 


2 The difference between 18 per cent here and 17 per cent reported in the original 
Stanford study is accounted for by decimal places preserved in calculations. 
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level, dull children pull it down, “and the resultant of all these forces would pull 
the individuals together toward a common level of mentality” (p. 75), Woodworth 
comments succinctly: “The ‘leveling’ hypothesis makes sense, certainly, but the 
evidence adduced for it is irrelevant and wo-thless for the purpose” (p. 75). This 
is followed by a well-documented discussion of statistical regression and _ its 
simulation of the “leveling” phenomenon. 

Suggestions for social research on heredity and environment conclude the mono 
graph. Studies of identical twins separated not only in early life, but in adolescence 
and the early adult years, would be of value in providing evidence upon what 
periods of development are most susceptible to environmental influences of various 
kinds. The merit of progressive developmental studies both of twins and of foster 
children is emphasized, for studying the effect of specific environmental factors at 
the time of their operation. “It is now feasible and desirable,’ writes Woodworth, 
“for geneticists, psychologists, cultural anthropologists, educators and sociologists 
to join forces in studying the interpiay of genetics and environmental factors in 
social adjustment” (p. 88). 

BarBara S. Burks 


Columbia University. 


ConpITIONED REFLEXES AND Psycuiatry. By Ivan P. Pavlov. New York: Inter 
national Publishers, 1941. Pp. 192. 


Conditioned Reflexes and Psychiatry forms the second volume of the Lectures 
on Conditioned Reflexes. The title is derived from the interest which Pavlov took 
in the problems of clinical psychology from the time he was 8o until his death, 
and covers a rather miscellaneous series of topics. The greater part of the content 
consists of Pavlov’s public lectures and deals with the relation of psychiatric prob- 


lems to the facts and theory of conditioning. Two chapters of the book, amounting 
to somewhat more than one-third of the total content, are already familiar to 
English readers: Pavlov’s chapter in Psychologies of 1930, and his well-known 
“Reply of a Physiologist to Psychologists,” which appeared in the Psychological 
Review in 1932. In addition, the book contains three brief appendices consisting 
of addresses to special Soviet congresses, which cast some light on Pavlov’s political 
feelings and his relation to the U. S. S. R. 

The bases of Pavlov’s contributions to psychiatry lie in his discoveries concerning 
the relationship between inhibition and excitation. Both processes, according to 
Pavlov, first diffuse over the cerebral hemispheres and then concentrate at a point 
appropriate to the particular stimulation. The force of the process is the prime 
determinant of the course of irradiation and concentration, a weak process tending 
to irradiate, a moderate one to concentrate, and a strong one again to irradiate. 
Thus, in the case of the excitatory process, a weak stimulus irradiates, raisiag to 
threshold Jatent subliminal excitations in the cortex and disinhibiting negatively 
conditioned areas in such a way as to transform a negative stimulus to a positive 
one. A moderate excitatory process concentrates on a limited cortical point and 
its main expression is in the elicitation of a circumscribed response, while, on the 
other hand, the irradiation of a very strong excitatory process raises the tonus of 
the entire cortex so as to produce a maximal effect from any successive stimulation. 

Irradiation of inhibition is treated in much the same fashion, with irradiation of 
a weak process bringing about an isolation of certain parts of the cortex, a state 
which Pavlov sets equal to hypnosis. A stronger inhibition brings about one of 
three special effects: either a condition in which the intensity of the response does 
not vary with the intensity of the stimulus in the normal manner (phase -of 
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equalization), one in which a weak stimulus produces a greater effect than a 
strong one (paradoxical phase), or one in which the negative stimulus produces a 
positive effect (ultraparadoxical phase). 

Out of the balance of the processes of excitation and inhibition comes Pavlov’s 
typology, acccrding to which he classifies his dogs in terms of the essential 
features of their nervous systems. There are three coordinates to the system of 
classification: (1) the strength of the processes, (2) their degree of equilibrium, 
and (3) the relative lability or fixity of this balance. The first heading is divided 
into two groups, animals with strong nervous processes and those with weak. 
The strong animals are further subdivided into well-balanced animals and those 
having a poor balance between excitation and inhibition. Strong well-balanced 
animals again form two groups, the labile and the inert. The four groups thus 
formed bear a strong resemblance to the familiar traditional Hippocratic types. 
The strong but unbalanced animal, excitable and unrestrained, with intense 
processes of both inhibition and excitation, but with the latter dominant, parallels 
Hippocrates’ choleric type, while the weak animal, showing great liability to 
inhibition, is of the melancholy humor. In the strong well-balanced class, the 
inert animal is the calm unperturbable phlegmatic type, while the labile animal 
represents the sanguine. 

One or two examples will perhaps serve to show the way in which these two 
factors, the environmentally determined balance between inhibition and excitation 
and the influence of the animal's type (hereditary), are used in interpreting patho- 
logical symptoms. In the chapter on obsessions and paranoia Pavlov discusses a 
case of Kretschmer’s in which a young girl, experiencing sexual attraction and the 
resulting conflict with her social mores, eventually arrives at the fixed idea that 
the serpent from the Garden of Eden is residing within her. In his interpretation 
Pavlov goes back to the ultraparadoxical phase mentioned in connection with the 
irradiation of inhibition. Dogs were conditioned to respond positively to one 
metronome tempo, negatively to another. When the values of the cues were 
reversed appropriate responses began to be made when, in the ultraparadoxical 
phase, the dog suddenly produced a maladaptive positive response to the negative 
cue and a withdrawal response to the positive. Interpreting Kretschmer’s case by 
analogy, Pavlov says that the patient had a strong idea of her sexual purity and 
an intense sexual urge. Owing to the generalized inhibitory circumstances in 
which she lives, the ultraparadoxical phase occurs, and “this concept (<¢., her 
sexual purity) . . . irresistibly, physiologically, changes into a reversed one 
(which), reaching the intensity of a sensation, causes the patient to feel the presence 
of the sexual seducer in her very body” (p. 160). 

The role of the typology in interpretation of psychiatric phenomena may be seen 
in his discussions of paranoia and hysteria. Paranoia is interpreted in terms of a 
concept of “pathological inertness” which arose in conditioning experiments. A 
dog conditioned to a tone issuing from beneath the table upon which he stood 
customarily looked over the edge of the table in the direction from which the tone 
appeared. Although the location of the stimulus and finally even the modality 
was subsequently changed. .he response remained, an example of “pathological 
inertness.” In analyzing human obsessions Pavlov hypothesizes that “an occasional 
accentuation of one or another of our emotions (instincts) . . . may cause the 
corresponding cortical cells to be ultramaximally excited. This finally brings 
about their pathological inertness—an irresistible concept and sensation which 
continues to exist long after its real cause has been withdrawn” (p. 156). In his 
interpretation Pavlov cites the hypothetical case of an individual of the choleric 
type, strong nervous processes but unbalanced and dominated by the excitatory, in 
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whom the conviction of superiority is frustrated by a lack of talent and by 
objective failures. As a result of his constitutional type there is insufficient inhi- 
bition of his feelings of superiority, and they are eventually raised to a level of 
reality and fixated in a pathologically inert system. 

The hysteric, likewise, is explained in terms of the typology, with the weak type 
being susceptible. The melancholic is characteristically weak in internal inhibition, 
and the domination of external inhibition through irradiation prevents the regu- 
latory effects of surrounding areas of the cortex. The result is that life is deter- 
mined by primal urges and the patient is unusually susceptible to suggestion. 
Suggestion is described as “a concentrated excitation of a definite stimulation, 
sensation or its trace, having been given a predominant ‘illegitimate’ and irre 
pressible significance. . . . In a weak cortex with a lowered tonus it becomes 
concentrated and is accompanied by an intense negative induction, cutting it off 
from all foreign influences” (p. 108). 

The content of the book suffers from three main faults. In the first place the 
interpretations seem to be somewhat system-ridden, and the treatment of patho- 
logical phenomena often gives the impression of forcing a somewhat reluctant 
material into a predetermined cast. In addition the analyses are almost always 
argued by analogies whose rigor is somewhat difficult to determine and whose 
application is sometimes open to question. Finally, the argument is usually the 
“nothing but” type of restatement; “(schizophrenic) catatonia is nothing more than 
the operation of tonic reflexes” (p. 41). If the reduction to a lower level of 
description afforded a new insight it would be fruitful, but we can hardly say 
“we may now treat obsessional neuroses as we do fixation in conditioning experi- 
ments.” While many instances of cures are given among Pavlov’s dogs, they are 
almost without exception the result of bromidic doses, a therapeutic technique 
with a limited application in human neuroses. 

The book as a whole suffers to some extent from the disjointed character which 
is a result of the fact that each chapter was planned as a separate address. This 
introduces a certain amount of repetitiousness, and occasionally makes it harder to 
follow a line of argument which has already grown somewhat complex. The 
translator, however, has made a very readable text, and this collection of Pavlov’s 
last papers will provide a fitting closure for his work. 

Mason Haire. 

Harvard University. 


Tue Mask or Sanity, AN ATTEMPT TO REINTERPRET THE So-cALLED PsycCHOPATHIC 
Personatity. By Hervey Cleckley. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby, 1941. Pp. 208. 


It is with a facile pen and many an apt literary citation that Dr. Cleckley, from 
a rich background of acquaintance with scientific contributions that bear upon the 
subject, deals with one type of personality disorder, the “so-called psychopathic 
personality.” 

The author, ranging through most of the definitions and classifications that have 
been offered concerning personality abnormalities, very clearly discerns that “the 
almost universal tendency of writers to separate a disorder vaguely and variously 
defined and explained into many, ever-increasing and sometimes largely academic 
or trivial subtypes does not contribute to the understanding of this disorder by the 
ordinary student.” From the standpoint of psychiatric understandings, Cleckley 
feels that the psychopathic personality can without great exaggeration “be called 
the forgotten man of psychiatry.” Even in many a standard textbook, “not only 
is the chapter on psychopathic personalities often short, and sometimes vague or 
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halfhearted, but nearly always it is also involved with personality types or disorders 
which bear little or no resemblance to that with which we are now concerned.” 

Dr. Cleckley adds to the picture by stating that the cases of psychopathic per- 
sonality are numerically important (more than 12 per cent of 857 new admissions 
in the Psychiatric Hospital for Veterans with which he was connected) and 
confirms the generally acknowledged fact that they represent exceedingly baffling 
individuals to deal with in hospital practice and from a legal point of view. Every 
statement that he makes with regard to the group is borne out by his case 
illustrations. 

The author’s methodology in recording and grouping his case material so that 
the facts concerning them may be seen in their true significance leads him to give 
nine examples of “the disorder in its full development,” and six instances of “the 
disorder as a part manifestation.” These last are particularly interesting cases; we 
find the “psychopath” (a shorthand term to designate psychopathic personalities) 
portrayed as a businessman, a man of the world, a gentleman, a scientist, a 
physician, and even a psychiatrist. Plentifully weird tales are these, with their 
Southern setting. 

The reviewer makes a point of the Southern scene because during his own long 
experience with individuals of the type under discussion, he has never known of 
some of the behavior manifestations that Cleckley describes—particularly the long 
bouts of drinking in bawdy houses or in the open; men lying long stupefied in 
fields, woods, or ditches. Then the tolerance of families, friends, and authorities 
under the law toward this and other forms of utterly debased behavior is foreign 
to our experience. 

The reviewer feels that it is a pity that Dr. Cleckley apparently did not have 
access to the preliminary report of a long-time research (given at the International 
Congress of Mental Hygiene in 1930) concerning <bnormal personalities which is 
being conducted by a group of us. He would there have found ideas kindred to 
his own which, in particular, would have led him to cite the reviewer as holding 
different views than those expressed in 1914 (not 1920). Then, too, one can wish 
that the author had paid more attention to certain more recent conceptions of the 
probable organic etiology of psychopathic personality. 

In considering descriptive definitions Dr. Cleckley favors Korzybski's theories of 
general semantics and offers the apparently original suggestion that this personality 
disorder might well be termed semantic dementia. 

In order that the psychopathic personality may be recognized readily and differ- 
entiated from others, Cleckley devotes one chapter to “A clinical profile.” He gives 
twenty-one distinguishing items, but there is considerable overlapping. The psycho- 
pathic personality usually presents attractive and positive characteristics, whether 
estimated by psychometric tests or by conversational reactions. He often appears 
more clever than the average person, and does not suffer deterioration of intellectual 
powers through the years. He is free from demonstrable irrationality and from 
other commonly accepted symptoms of psychosis. 

He is easily found to have no sense of responsibility, no loyalty. He seems to be 
incapable of attairing comprehension of an attitude in other people which causes 
them to value truth for which he himself has a total disregard. He never sincerely 
accepts blame and, indeed, shows almost no sense of shame. He commits thefts, 
frauds, etc., for even small stakes and takes much greater risks of being discovered 
than the ordinary criminal. 

He shows the most execrable judgment about attaining what one might presume 
to be his ends, throwing away excellent opportunities. He seems unable to profit 
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by experiences, however chastening these may have been, Punishment does not 


seem to affect him. 

The psychopathic personality is also distinguished by a vast egocentricity; he 
seems to be marked by an incapacity for object-love of any deep or real type. In 
these and other ways he demonstrates poverty of affect. There may be a readiness 
of expression of feeling, but there is no normal strength to his feelings. By some 
criteria his insight would seem to be intact; but in a very. special sense he lacks 
insight to a degree that is seldom found in any other disorder. He shows little of 
the ordinary responsiveness to special considerations or kindness, no reactions of 
appreciation except apparently superficial protestations. 

Alcohol is very frequently prominent in the life story of the psychopathic per- 
sonality. (As we have hinted above, the fantastic behavior described by Cleckley, 
mainly brought about by indulgence in alcohol, seems to be a marked feature of 
his series of cases.) The sex life invariably shows peculiarities, our author main- 
tains, although he has seen little evidences of frank homosexuality or perverted 
tendencies. Cleckley, in contrast to the reviewer’s experience, has observed no 
successful attempts at suicide or any that he considered sincere. 

While the psychopathic personality seems to go out of his way to make a failure 
of his life, he “shows a striking inability to follow any sort of life plan consistently 
whether it be one regarded as good or evil.” Considering a longitudinal section of 
his life, one gets such an impression of “gratuitous folly and nonsensical activity in 
such massive accumulation that it is hard to avoid the conclusion that here is true 
madness.” 

It is to be hoped that this short review will serve to show that Dr. Cleckley’s 
book is an immensely interesting attempt, as he modestly terms it, to restate the 
facts and re-open the discussion about psychopathic personalities—and that he does 
not minimize the difficulty which such discussion presents 

WitiiamM Heaty. 

Judge Baker Guidance Center, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


OsjeEcTIVE AND EXPERIMENTAL Psycui1atry (2nd Edition). By D. Ewen Cameron. 
New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. vii+390. 


This textbook of psychiatry is as different and far removed from most other of 
present day psychiatries as a text of physics is from a text of engineering. Most 
psychiatric treatises are either systematic presentations of the causes, description, 
and treatment of the various forms of nervous and mental disease, or they are 
formulations, usually psychoanalytic, of the disorders in the mental life of the 
individual. This book is neither. There is no mention of therapy as such; no 
mention of conscious or unconscious states; no libido; no description of the disease 
syndrome; no case histories; and no dynamic psychology. And they are none of 
them missed. 

In place of the usual and expected subject-matter, we have chapter headings such 
as these: “Experimentation in general,” “The function of conditioning,” “Facili- 
tative functions,” “Electrical phenomena,” “Oxidative functions,” “Endocrine and 
vitamine function,” “Heredity,” and so on. The chapter on “Personality functions” 
never mentions instinct, death wish, defense mechanisms, anxiety, or Super-Ego 
manifestations. Rather, Terman’s work on gifted children, introversion-extro- 
version as measured by the various questionnaires, the findings obtained from 
numerous neurotic inventories, factor analysis, and masculinity-femininity as studied 
by the questionnaire method make up the subheadings and text. 
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Indeed this book is in one sense a blending of the experimental findings of 
neurophysiology, biochemistry, experimental psychology, and endocrinology, as 
they exist in the normal organism and as they are found to be disordered (or 
not) in dementia praecox, manic depressive insanity, senile dementia, epilepsy, and 
feeblemindedness. 

To the bewildered scientist who has been purged by the cathartic methods of 
psychoanalysis and traumatized by the dynamic Id, this book seems like a return 
to sanity. Here one finds the kind of reporting common in internal medicine, 
bacteriology, or experimental (not dynamic) psychology. Here for once the labors 
of the experimental scientist, including the psychologist, are included in a 
psychiatry, and one written by an M.D. who has actually read and evaluated 
scientific and experimental studies carried out on psychopathological patients 
Furthermore, the experimental evaluation is not “clarified” by life histories, 
astounding individual records, or symbolic equivalents. The term “sex” does not 
even appear in the index, and when it is mentioned in the text it is in relation to 
the endocrines or the autonomic system. 

When I had the pleasure of reading the first edition of this book, I had the 
distinct feeling that Cameron was at least fifty years ahead of his time. I was 
wrong. In five years we have a second edition. To one acquainted with the 
psychiatric literature and psychiatry textbooks, it seemed inconceivable that even 
a modest printing of a first edition would be sold out in five years. But evidently 
there are scientists, experimentalists, and teachers to whom facts still have a 
fascination and who still give more than lip-service to the experimental method. 
To all such, this text is addressed and by all such it will be appreciated. 

To some degree the experimental scientist may be disappointed by this book, 
feeling that it should be even better than it is. Cameron reports only partially the 
literature taken up in each of his chapter headings. He neglects certain crucial 
experimental papers on some subjects. He cites from secondary sources. Misspell 
ings of names occur, viz., Lungfeld for Langfeld; Jacobsen for Jacobson; Walker 
for Waller. Bibliographic citations are varied in form, abbfeviation, and style 
Indeed one has the impression that Dr. Cameron wrote and revised this text under 
pressure and without the best of library facilities. But after all, these are minor 
criticisms. 

The book stands in this second edition as a systematic presentation demonstrating 
clearly and conclusively that the scientific method can be applied to the problems 
of psychopathology—a fact known some years ago, but somehow only occasionally 
remembered since the /nterpretation of Dreams made much of psychiatry a mad 
artistic speculation. 

Carney Lanois. 

Psychiatric Institute, 

Columbia University. 


Basic Prostems or Benavior. By Mandel Sherman. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1941. Pp. 440. 

PersonaAL Prositems oF Everypay Lire. By Lee Edward Travis and Dorothy 
Walter Baruch. New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1941. Pp. 421. 


If books on problems of behavior were arranged on a scale with the most popular 
at one end and the most erudite at the other, Basic Problems of Behavior would 
be placed near the latter end of the scale. Above it would be placed only those 
creative summaries of investigations which are more adequate because they deal 
intensively with a limited part of the field. 
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Dr. Sherman’s book is characterized first of all by its scope. The author brings 
to bear upon problems of behavior clinical and experimental evidence gathered 
from the fields of psychology, psychiatry, physiology, sociology, and anthropology. 
Thus the influence of environment as well as the predispositions of the individual 
is considered. By means of the genetic approach, origins of behavior problems are 
traced. The problems are then interpreted in the light of psychological theory and 
illustrated with brief case studies. 

The second characteristic is a certain pervasive emphasis on the importance, but 
not on the pathology of conflict. Emotion is shown to arise out of frustrating 
experiences. “Motivation to excel, to be superior, to master situations, is probably 
the result of conflicts . . .” (p. 77). “Personality is determined by the methods 
the individual utilizes in meeting or solving his conflicts” (p. 113). “The most 
valid method ot defining and studying the process of personality formation is 
through an investigation of the individual’s conflicts” (p. 113); the mechanisms of 
adjustment, to which a chapter is devoted, are shown to operate with respect to 
conflicts; “the emotional tension which accompanies the conflict determines to a 
large degree the strength of the attitude and therefore its persistence” (p. 252). 
Similarly the influence of conflict on delinquent behavior, on the neuroses, and on 
mental abnormalities is described in detail and a chapter is devoted specifically to 
conflicts. Obviously this is a “conflict-centered” treatment of the subject. 

The third general characteristic of the book is an impersonal and critical 
presentation of data with little attempt on the part of the author to summarize at 
the end of a chapter, or to resolve divergent points of view. For mature students 
this method of presentation is sound. Given a “Gestalt” of the subject as a whole, 
and many facts with which to think, they are motivated to make their own 
synthesis and to read more intensively in order to fill in or brighten weak or dim 
portions of the configuration. In other words, the reader is stimulated to think; 
he is not merely toid what to think. 

With the exception of the last three chapters, the book is organized around 
factors involved in basic problems of behavior rather than around specific kinds 
of problems. These factors have already been mentioned and one chapter is 
devoted to each—“The emotions,” “Motivation and frustration,” “Theories of 
personality,” “Common mechanisms of adjustment,” “The measurement of per 
sonality,” “Attitudes,” and “Conflicts.” The last three chapters deal with the most 
deep-seated and resistant problems of behavior—“Delinquent behavior,” “The 
neuroses,” and “Mental abnormalities.” A topical organization of this kind has the 
advantage of the logical and systematic study of the subject, but the disadvantage 
of being one step removed from the realities with which teachers and personnel 
workers have to deal. Notwithstanding, this book is of great value to these groups 
in building a background for understanding the persons with whom they have 
daily contact. 

Because of the scope of the book, selection of references obviously had to be 
carefully made. However, several references were omitted which the reviewer 
expected to find. Cantril’s experimental work on general and specific attitudes 
and Sheriff's Psychology of Social Norms represented points of view that deserved 
more attention. Sheldon’s recent attempt to appraise physique (The Varieties of 
Human Physique) might have replaced the 1927 article quoted. 

The monograph on The Assessment of Psychological Qualities by Verbal Methods 
by P. E. Vernon is a survey of attitude tests, rating scales, and personality question- 
naires which includes the kind of original and constructive interpretation which 
might well have been included in the chapter on “The measurement of person 
ality.” In the same chapter, a reference or two on the “projective techniques,” 
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emphasizing their underlying principle of evoking the subject’s response to a com 
paratively “unstructured” situation, would have made the description of the best 
known of these techniques, the Rorschach test, more meaningful. 

In the chapter on “Theories of personality” Allport’s more recent terminology 
of personality tendencies, instead of personality traits, would have better represented 
his view of personality defined as “the dynamic organization within the individual 
of those psycho-physical systems that determine his unique adjustments to his 
environment.” 

These omissions, however, are more than balanced by the scope of the material 
presented, and by the interpretation based on the author’s own clinical and research 
experience. The many students who will read Basic Problems of Behavior can 
readily supplement the core material with current, relevant references. 

Personal Problems of Everyday Life would find a place near the opposite end of 
the scale suggested in the previous review. It is an extremely popular treatment 
of the same subject, characterized, as the title implies, by its practical approach. 
It addresses itself intimately to the reader, as in the following quotation which 
represents, in general, the style of the book: 

“By rest cures we clear time to remember. By trying to forget, we remember 
more. We cannot run away from trouble. Trouble lies within. Wherever we go, 
we take it with us. We are the trouble. We cannot escape ourselves.” 

“Don’t be too introspective’ is another handy bit of advice that is given in 
abundance. ‘If you keep thinking about yourself, you'll get morbid.’ And so we 
are deterred from doing the only thing that can possibly help. Unless we do think 
about ourselves, we can never know anything about the source of our troubles” 
(p. 15). This quotation not only illustrates the style in which the book is written 
but also its anecdotal and prescriptive nature and the kind of inaccuracy that 
results from over-simplification. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part is entitled “Some basic 
ideas about how we live our lives.” In this part are included such headings as 
“The importance of living,” “Why suffer in vain,” “Some common ills,” “What 
makes living hard.” The second part deals with “Particular problems to be met” 
in childhood, adolescence, and adulthood, “Sounding off soundly,” “The gangster 
will out,” “Bugabeos and nightmares,” “Who wears the pants?” “Parents are still 
people,” “Let’s be more selfish.” The third part is concerned with “What to do,” 
“Put troubles in reverse,” “The golden rule—psychological version,” “Toward a 
better life.” 

Important as is the task of implementing established principles of mental hygiene, 
the difficulties and dangers must be recognized. It is impossible to reduce the 
complexity and uniqueness of human behavior to catchy phrases, general “norms,” 
or specific prescriptions. 

RutH STRANG. 

Columbia University. 


Tue Aporescent Personarity. By Peter Blos. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
1941. Pp. xiiit+509. 

Peter Blos’ discussion of the Adolescent Personality is centered around four case 
histories. The case studics were selected from among a number collected by the 
Adolescent Study Staff of the Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive 
Education Association. 

The author’s procedure is expressed in these words: “The developmental 
approach to personality is similar to the approach taken by the interpreter of 
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current affairs, who also views the happenings of the day as an outcome of slow 
historical processes as well as a reaction to acute situations.” The case study seems 
to him to be best adapted to the purpose of illustrating the point of view that an 
individual’s reaction to a situation depends not only upon the total situation but 
also upon the characteristics of the reacting organism. 

The first two case histories to be presented are those of a high-school girl and 


boy, “Betty” and “Paul.” These two young people were selected not because they 


were problem cases but because they illustrate some of the probiems of normal 
adolescents. For example, Betty is described as a girl who feels insecure in the 
family situation and who exhibits uncertainties about accepting her feminine role. 
She reacts to her difficulties by withdrawing, by being indecisive and ambivalent, 
and by centralizing her psychological and emotional problems around a slight 
physical defect. While the author emphasizes the fact that this particular com 
bination of problems and behavior are unique for Betty, he also stresses the point 
that similar motivating forces and ways of reacting are found in many other 
individuals though perhaps in different combinations. 

Three sources of data are drawn upon by the author to document his life 
histories: the interview, the self-expressive material, and the observational records. 

One of these sources, the “free conversational interview,” provides verbatim 
reports of interviews with adolescents. These are the outstanding features of the 
book. The youngsters were encouraged to talk freely, following their own leads, 
and thus were enabled to disclose their problems, opinions, attitudes, fantasies, and 
goals. In regard to this interview data, not all will agree with the writer when 
he says, “. . . the data do not speak for themselves. They must be translated and 
interpreted in order to provide insight into the personal meanings which so 
pervasively influence the individual.” To fit the meaning of the data into the 
author’s system of thinking, perhaps they need interpretation. Many psychologists 
might prefer the reports without the author’s comments, since they offer eloquent 
suggestions for a number of alternative interpretations. It would be helpful if the 
reader could be given more information concerning the principles and procedures 
which were followed by the staff members who did the interviewing. 

In the author’s treatment of the “self-expressive material,” original compositions, 
stories and poems, he “reads between the lines” in relating the creative writing 
to other information about the individual. A little of this sounds like fortune 
telling to the uninitiated, as, for example, when Betty’s literary efforts are described 
in part as expressing “a state of inner combat in which divergent tendencies are 
at work and lead unavoidably to failure and defeat.” However, the kinds of 
compositions written by Betty and Paul are available for most students and it is 
instructive to follow the author’s method of using them as clues for understanding 
behavior. 

The third source of data, termed “observational,” is largely comments by teachers, 
but contains some reports on health and some original compositions from earlier 
grades. On the whole these records are not as valuable for understanding behavior 
as the interviews and self-expressive material, but they provide the only objective 
information about the individual over the whole period of his school history. 

The author’s problem, apparently, was to synthesize the available information on 
four cases, presumably unknown to him, and to interpret these in such a way as to 
make them serviceable to educators. In a study which follows the same individuals 
over a period of years (in this case two or three) and which uses qualitative 
methods almost entirely, it becomes a task to handle the bulk of material which 
quickly accumulates. This aspect of his problem Dr. Blos refers to as the “often 
painfully abundant documentation.” 
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The author has quite successfully edited and organized the data so as to present 
a consistent picture of the specific problems of each of the four individuals and the 
methods each used in reacting to these problems. The youths themselves could 
scarcely be said to come alive in the pages of the book, with the possible exception 
of Paul, a bright young Jewish boy who “intellectualized” his conflicts. 

The material for each case is organized under as many of the following ten 
headings as are appropriate: Adults, Boys, Girls, Physical Development, Self, 
Adulthood and Vocations, Intellectual Interests, Self-expressive Activities, Standards 
and Religion. 

The interpretations of each section of the data indicate how it is possible to go 
about interrelating isolated bits of information by what the author calls the 
organismic conception of personality. “Through this approach,” says the author, 
“jt becomes possible to organize the many factors involved in a case and ultimately 
to relate them in their dynamic interaction.” This is a laudable goal of the 
author’s, but it has not been attained in regard to these four case histories and 
would scarcely seem to be attainable with our present tools for acquiring and 
interpreting knowledge about the individual. 

Between the first two case histories of young adolescents who were in high 
school and the second two of older N.Y.A. youths, the author has contributed a 
section called “Theory of adolescent development.” This section considers in 
general terms the “Sources of strain and conflict during adolescence,” “Typical 
adolescent behavior in response to strain,” “The influence of early experiences upon 
adolescent development,” and, finally, “A concept of adolescent adjustment.” 
Throughout, the author emphasizes the importance of studying the individual case 
in order to illustrate the dynamics of behavior which are functioning during this 
period when the adolescent’s adjustment “is in a state of flux.” 

In discussing the case-history approach, the author writes, “The individual is not 
a conglomeration of traits but a functioning totality, and an understanding of the 
whole is a prerequisite to a proper evaluation of any selected detail.” 

The reader is occasionally confused by the author’s attempts to describe the 
behavior of one of these individuals as a “functioning totality.” On the other 
hand, some of the most successful passages are those in which a restricted area 
has been selected for discussion. For example, Paul’s use of “thinking as a pro- 
tective device”—“to settle problems, to intellectualize impulses, to objectify fear, 
to discharge aggression, in general to restore emotional balance”—is carefully and 
convincingly treated. 

Although the author may not have accomplished as much as he wished by way 
of reaching “generalizations about the underlying features of development,” he 
does direct the attention of the reader to the fact that there are underlying motives 
to individual behavior, which, if recognized, will facilitate the task of education. 

Mary Cover Jones 

Institute of Child Welfare, 

University of California. 


Soctat PsycHotocy or Mopern Lire. By Steuart Henderson Britt. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. Pp. xviii+562. 


The area of agreement among writers regarding material to be included in texts 
in physics, chemistry, biology, and the other “natural” sciences is well marked. In 
some of the “social” sciences there is fair agreement, though not in all. But in 
psychology, especially in the newer fields, the area covered by one text may be 
quite different from that of anoth . Being thus at the frontier, writers must 
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adopt more or less personal criteria for judging what to include, what to exclude. 
A knowledge of the criteria used will often tell prospective readers more about a 
social psychology text, for instance, than several pages of detailed review. 

In Social Psychology of Modern Life, Steuart Henderson Britt states clearly his 
criteria: “Three objectives are stressed in this book: (1) As a social psychology it 
is written for students of sociology, students of psychology, and interested laymen. 
(2) The social psychology of modern everyday life is emphasized rather than 
abstract theoretical problems. (3) Experimental and observational materials are 
introduced on every topic, especially those which throw the most light on problems 
of human interrelations in the United States” (p. vii) 

Throughout the book students will be presented with problems confronting them 
as present members of a culture in the process of social change. The movies they 
see (Donald Duck, Mickey Mouse), the radio programs they hear (Fred Allen, 
Jack Benny), the speakers they are influenced by (Father Coughlin, Winston 
Churchill, Herbert Hoover, Roosevelt, both Mr. and Mrs.), the cults and organi 
zations they may or may not belong to (/ Am, fraternities and clubs, 52 references 
in the index for the latter), the legislation which affects them (lend-lease bill), the 
magazines and books they see at the drug store (Omnibooks, Reader's Digest), and 
the “funnies” they read (Sadie Hawkins, Superman), are all woven into this well- 
organized account of present-day social living. 

But the fact that present problems are stressed does not mean that Dr. Britt has 
“watered” his text in an attempt to make it palatable to people limited by the 
Sunday comics. A 44-page appendix of “literature cited” gives references to 
F. H. and G. W. Allport, Cantril, Dewey, Terman, Hartshorne and May, R. A. 
Fisher, Guilford, Lois B. and Gardner Murphy, Clark Wissler, Klineberg, 
Malinowski, Mead, Farnsworth, J. F. Brown, etc. 

Two sections particularly impressed the reviewer. One of the chapters in “The 
social psychology of institutions” is “Education—the school.” After pointing out 
the extent of education [“Education is the biggest business in the United States. 
Nearly one-third of the total population is engaged in education: as pupils, teachers, 
other instructional staff, custodial and other employees, administrators, and suppliers 
of goods and services to the schools” (p. 338)] and the “confusion of aims,” three 
principal reasons for going to college are mentioned: “(1) the ‘bread-and-butter’ 
purpose, (2) the ‘superkindergarten’ purpose, and (3) the ‘knowledge’ purpose.” 

Following a discussion of education from the point of view of the student there 
is a section devoted to education from the point of view of the teacher. Many of 
us in high schools and colleges might do well to ponder on the fact that we serve 
not two masters, but five: pupils, parents, boards of education or trustees, adminis- 
trators, and the community. 

The second section of particular relevance involves a 12-page discussion of 
“psychological aspects of World War II.” Nine psychological processes are utilized 
by Hitler in “order to keep the people strongly nationalistic and war-minded”: 
custom, simplification, frustration, anxiety, reinforcement, association, universals, 
identification, and rationalization (pp. 475 ff.). 

Social life today is greatly affected by our factories, our highly technological 
means of producing food, shelter, and clothing. It thus seems nothing short of 
amazing that Dr. Britt includes so little about the psychological factors arising 
directly from the modern factory system. This lack, it seems to the reviewer, is 
the only serious one. And it certainly is not a lack growing out of a dearth of 
information, since a good many important studies have recently been published. 
Among the most recent is Management and the Worker, by F. J. Roethlisberger 
and W. J. Dickson, which describes the now-famous experiment at the Hawthorne 
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plant of the Western Electric Company. This particular book is not mentioned, 
nor are any of the other reports of that experiment. 

From the practical standpoint of teaching, Social Psychology of Modern Life 
has several commendable features. It is copiously illustrated. Each chapter closes 
with a series of recommended readings and five to ten questions and problems for 
discussion. Besides the appendix mentioned above, there is a list of 47 texts in 
social psychology, a list of psychological, sociological, and allied journals, and 
references to dictionaries and encyclopedias. 

Taken as a whole, Social Psychology of Modern Life seems to the present 
reviewer to be the outstanding text in social psychology published in the last four 
or five years. 

ARNOLD THOMSEN. 

Elmo Roper, Market Research. 


PrincipLes OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLtocy: THe Dynamics oF Psycuic ILLNEss. By 
A. H. Maslow and B. Mittelmann. New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. x+638. 
$3.50. 

Here is a textbook on abnormal psychology which turns out not to be primarily 
on psychiatry or on psychoanalysis or on static isolated functions, but actua!ly on 
abnormal psychology. Because of this accomplishment and because of the emphasis 
on common principles rather than on the aggressive exposition of a divergent point 
of view, this volume by an academically trained psychologist and a medically 
trained psychiatrist represents a healthy development in psychology. The authors 
indicate their obvious indebtedness to the gestalt and the psychoanalytic groups in 
particular and to such trends in modern psychology and psychiatry as are repre- 
sented by psychobiology and psychosomatics. The emphasis throughout is on the 
attempt to integrate these various views on meanings of symptoms, and on the 
motivating forces rather than the structural aspects of mental illness. 

The presentation is divided into five major parts. The first is concerned with 
the definition and discussion of certain concepts which are used in the volume, 
such as abnormality, normality, tension, and adjustment. In the second part, 
entitled “Psychodynamic processes,” unconscious activities, the nature of conflict, 
frustration and its effects, disturbances of environmental and self-evaluation, means 
of coping with distress, experimentally produced behavior disturbances, and the 
precipitation and maintenance of mental illness are considered. Part 3, on the 
“Etiology of psychopathology,” evaluate. che variety of factors which may play a 
role in psychic illness: genetic, constitutional, environmental. In the fourth part, 
“Psychotherapy,” the aims and nature of this form of therapy and its techniques 
are discussed, with special attention given to suggestion, hypnosis, and the psycho- 
analytic types. The last part presents the various “Symptom syndromes.” In it the 
types of mental disturbance are treated not by the conventional diagnostic classifi- 
catory system but rather according to predominant reaction type. A bibliography, 
glossary, two appendices, one on projective methods and the other on the statistical 
aspects of mental disease, and an index complete the volume. 

From the very beginning the reader experiences a feeling of easy and com- 
fortable progress. The non-militant eclectism is smoothly accomplished and 
conveyed without too many obvious signs of “learning.” The psychoanalysis, 
which the authors apparently accept as fairly basic, is well-digested and largely 
implicit, appearing not at all in the bristly form in which it has at times been 
presented. The book is permeated with an atmosphere of contact with and 
interest in people rather than the exposition of case records—an atmosphere of a 
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human, live, consulting-room in which patients have been worked with directly 
and listened to sympathetically, rather than the presentation of second-to-fourth- 
hand-me-down cases with which we have so frequently been regaled in textbooks 


of abnormal psychology. Their starting of the very first chapter with a case 


report (returned to repeatedly in relation to various topics) sets the tone for the 
whole book. Their emphasis on the concrete and on the everydayness of symptoms, 
as well as the effective acceptance of different points of view, should go far 
towards really bringing home to the elementary student the oft-repeated but only 
rarely accepted dictum that normality and abnormality overlap considerably. 

It should be pointed out that the emphasis is placed quite heavily, perhaps too 
heavily, on the socio-cultural factors. Although reference is made to somatic 
factors, it is in the direction of psychosomatics rather than that of somatopsychics. 
Despite the legitimacy of such a criticism, the present reviewer is not too pro 
foundly disturbed by the emphasis. It is probably expecting the impossible at 
this stage of the reorganization of points of view in psychology to get from any 
one volume an adequate, entirely rounded, picture. The fact that the authors have 
done such a satisfactory job in presenting in elementary manner the socio-cultural 
point of view makes it not overly difficult to forgive their stress on this approach. 
This point of view, in the present stage of our knowledge, seems to offer a good 
deal more promise than the narrowly biological because of the constructive effect 
it has on our thinking about therapy and in making us cognizant of the com- 
plexity of the ramifications of personal factors with the innumerable aspects of the 
environment. Psychology proper can profitably go through a period of over- 
emphasis of this kind before coming to the stage of objective balancing of different 
points of view. The alert, impartial instructor will find many sources for supple- 
menting the material offered in the book, and the organically minded instructor 
may, if so inclined, go so far as to use Moss and Hunt’s text for supplementary 
reading. 

To the reviewer the present text appears the most satisfactory single volume 
now available for use with introductory classes in abnormal psychology. For such 
groups, particularly, a broad social-cultural approach to psychopathology is the 
most desirable. Maslow and Mittelmann’s book could very well be followed by 
Brown’s Psychodynamics of Abnormal Behavior, a volume which can be recom- 
mended as highly adequate for advanced use but only with reservations as an 
elementary text. This latter work would to some extent supply the more conven- 
tional material, both psychological and somatic, and the more detailed expositions 
of specific points of view, such as those of psychoanalysis and topological 
psychology, missing in the Maslow-Mittelmann volume. These two texts, together 
with some supplementary readings, as already suggested, offer the basis for a 
course in abnormal psychology superior to anything heretofore available in 
existent texts. 

Davin SHAKow. 

Worcester State Hospital. 


Socta, Case Recorps From Psycuiatric Ciinics. By Charlotte Towle. Chicago: 
Univ. Chicago Press, 1941. $3.00. 


Miss Towle has performed a service to psychiatric social work and to other allied 
professions by gathering together the excellent teaching materia! which comprises 
this book. She has selected twelve case records from a variety of psychiatric clinics, 
and with a minimum of editing has set these records before us. While similar 
case compilations have been made before, the present collection has its major 
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advantage in being up-to-date, reflecting current therapeutic ideas. The records 
represent the raw material of case-work, and as such are excellent intellectual food 
for prospective psychologists and psychiatrists, as well as for the student social 
workers who constitute Miss Towle’s primary audience. No one can read these 
records without raising many questions as to the types of approach used, com- 
mending the work here and criticizing it there. Lest students miss some of these 
questions, discussion notes are appended to each record, which raise, but do not 
answer, many of the issues involved in the case. 

Most of the cases are of adolescent age or younger, though there are three young 
women included. Also, as is usual in any clinical effort, much of the actual case 
work in the children’s cases is done with the parents. Because many of these 
cases come originally from hospital situations, more than half of the referrals are 
based on some “physical” symptom for which there is no organic basis. They 
might equally well, however, have been drawn from a school or court or agency 
setting, because the motivations are the familiar emotional patterns with which 
every case-worker and psychologist is familiar. 

In a brief introduction, Miss Towle does an admirable job of summarizing the 
basic concepts underlying modern therapeutic approaches. Not only is her think 
ing sound and her expression clearcut, but the clinical wisdom which grows out of 
long experience with human beings is also evident. The varied treatment pro- 
cedures, and the variety of treatment emphases in the selected cases, give force to 
her somewhat eclectic views on therapy. 

Looking at the book from the viewpoint of a clinical psychologist, the reviewer 
has certain other observatiuns to make. In the first place, the reader cannot but 
be impressed with the extent to which psychiatric case-work is an independent 
profession, which has ceased playing a secondary role. While both psychiatrists 
and psychologists participated in case conferences, it is significant that in six of 
the twelve cases the psychiatrist never interviewed the client. Not only is there 
this surprising lack of direct contact between psychiatrist and patient, but in those 
cases where there was direct contact one is impressed with the poor quality of 
psychiatric therapy. We find psychiatrists in their interviews making the follow 
ing blunders: giving “frank reproof” to a patient; telling a mother to change her 
attitude, at the same time admitting in the record the futility of such an approach; 
promising a weekend at home to a boy in an institution if he improves his school 
work; personally giving a suit of old clothes (the psychiatrist’s own) to a patient 
in the midst of treatment. We do not find such elementary errors in the efforts 
of the social workers. Indeed the impression is clear that leadership in the more 
subtle aspects of therapy may already have passed out of psychiatric hands. 

The psychologist shows up in an equally poor light. Even making allowance 
for the restrictions placed on psychological practice in psychiatric clinics, the 
psychological reports are in all but one case psychometric reports only. One would 
gain the impression that the psychologist has no concept of the individual as a 
dynamic entity. Whether this lack is ascribed to the psychologist’s training, or to 
the limited scope allowed him in professional practice, it is a serious situation 
demanding remedy. 

This volume should have wide use in courses in case-work, clinical psychology, 
and, one hopes, clinical psychiatry. When it is matched with case-books in clinical 
psychology and psychiatry then we will have a better opportunity to see where 
the three professions are agreed and where they differ in their treatment practices 
and philosophies. 

Cart R. Rocers. 

Ohio State University. 
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NationaL Unity anp Disunity: Tue Nation as A Bio-sociaL OrcanisMm. By G. 
K. Zipf. Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1941. Pp. xv+ 408. 


Zipf’s exegesis is founded on the law of urban concentration. This law states 
that the distribution of the communities in a nation may be described in 
terms of a harmonic series. That is to say, if the communities are ranked with 
respect to size, the second most populous will be half the size of the first, the 
third a third the size of the first, the fourth a fourth, and the mt an nt*,. When 
the communities of a nation fall precisely into a harmonic series, and when the 
distribution is plotted on doubly logarithmic paper, the resulting curve is a 
straight line with a slope of 1. The basic argument of the book is that the nature 
of the distribution is a barometer of the socio-economic unity and balance of a 
nation. When the curve is a straight line, Zipf says, the nation is in a state of 
sound health; departures from the ideal curve point to disequilibrium and disunity. 

Although Zipf does not mention the fact, the law of urban concentration was 
apparently discovered some years ago by F. Auerbach. A. J. Lotka, in 1925, showed 
that the law applies to American communities. Thus Zipf, to some extent, is 
rattling old bones. But he rattles them energetically and thoroughly. He goes 
much further than the mere statement of the law, marshalling arguments from 
physics, chemistry, geology, geography, sociology, economics, and psychology, and 
fusing them reasonably into the notion that the harmonic series represents a bal 
ance and a unity. When goods are being made, distributed, and consumed with 
the greatest efficiency in a nation the communities of that nation will distribute 
themselves so that the second is half as large as the first, the third a third as 
large, and so on. This is the healthy and natural distribution. When this distribu- 
tion is disturbed so that there is a preponderance of large cities or an over-abun- 
dance of small communities, the nation is not in a unified condition and we may 
expect nature to restore the balance. 

Zipf cites census data from many countries and many eras to substantiate his 
thesis and to serve as the starting-point for interpretations of past and present 
social phenomena. The United States was becoming increasingly top-heavy in its 
social-economic organization up until 1929, when a disturbance occurred and 
decentralization set in. Germany became a more unified socio-economic entity 
in 1939 when Austria and the Sudetenland were annexed; the curve of com 
munity distribution of the greater Germany of that year showed a close approxi 
mation to the ideal straight line. The British Empire is not in equilibrium since 
British exploitation has not succeeded im bringing “harmonic” unity among the 
various dependent groups. These and many other interpretations follow reason 
ably once we make the assumption that the distribution described in terms of the 
harmonic series is the distribution of a unified and balanced nation. 

The major portion of the book is concerned with community-distributions as 
they bear upon the social-economic life of nations and groups of nations. But 
Zipf devotes one chapter to a consideration of the distribution of consumable good 
and another to a treatment of “cultural drives.” Throughout, the harmonic series 
plays a cardinal role as a descriptive device. 

The beok is of tremendous scope and may turn out to be of comparable impor 
tance. The approach to socio-economic phenomena, though not entirely new, will 
be new to most social scientists. A pleasing style makes the book readable, and 
the content makes it interesting, but there are many points that will evoke heated 
disagreement and many more that will puzzle the reader. 

F. H. SAnrorp. 


Harvard University. 
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Cotor AND Human Nature: Necro Personatity DevELOPMENT IN A NorRTHERN 
Crry. By W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. Adams. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1941. Pp. xiv+2096. 


Everyone knows, of course, that personality development is influenced in various 
ways by conditions associated with sucio-economic status. It is also a commonplace 
that certain aspects of individual physique are to be counted among the determi- 
nants of personality. But few investigators of such problems have reached very 
specific conclusions as to precise ways in which such factors commonly operate. 
The recent series of studies sponsored by the American Youth Commission on the 
development of Negro personality, of which this volume is one, provide a rich 
body of data pertinent to such problems, and fairly definite conclusions are drawn. 
It would not be unfair, in fact, to say that certain patterns of personality emerge 
as individuals are classified according to fairly objective criteria. 

The conclusions are based upon sociological, psychologica!, and psychiatric 
analysis of data gathered concerning 805 individuals who are classified into 32 
“types” according to sex, color (4 classifications), and class (4 classifications). 
The four classes (upper, upper-middle, lower-middle, lower) are each neatly 
described in terms of living conditions, most common occupations, dominant 
values, etc. Nowhere, however, is there a clear statement of a fixed criterion in 
terms of which a given individual is assigned to a given class. Classifications of 
color (dark, brown, light, passable) are made in terms of “descriptions by. the 
several interviewers.” Few readers, probably, will quarrel with the assignments of 
class and color given to the individuals whose cases are presented. The presump- 
tion is strong that the actual fixed criterion (if any) was the class or color role to 
which the individual was assigned by his own associates. At any rate such a pro- 
cedure, while not flawless, is probably better suited to such an inquiry as this than 
any other; it is regrettable only in not being made explicit. 

Three or four case histories, varying in length from one hundred to five thousand 
words, are presented for nearly all of the 32 types. These make up a very large 
part of the book. If each group of these cases, which together constitute some 
ro per cent of the 805 cases, is fairly representative of the others in its group, con- 
siderable confidence may be placed in most of the generalizations which emerge. 
The foilowing quotations are illustrative of these generalizations, though the sup- 
porting data which render them convincing (to the reviewer at least) are neces- 
sarily omitted. 

Since “lightskin persons are by and large at the top of the scale (of class posi- 
tion), and darkskin individuals are at the bottom . .. an individual who differs 
from the majority about him at any level is at something of a disadvantage and 
likely to be either unduly retiring or overaggressive. Dark men in the upper 
class . . . are characteristically assertive, but the women are quiet and withdrawn. 
Light individuals in the lower class, on the other hand, show a marked tend- 
ency to follow ‘shady’ occupations if they do not retreat within themselves 
completely. . . . Brownskin persons appear on the whole to be the happiest group 
in the Chicago Negro society, inasmuch as they deviate less markedly from other 
people in that society than do individuals at either color extreme.” 

The significance of the study for general personality theory, as the reviewer 
sees it, is as follows: the possible roles which an individual can play are limited 
by the objective situation, i.c., what is permitted in a given society to an individual 
of given sex, color, class, etc. Selection among these possible roles is further 
limited by the individual’s view of his own actual and possible roles, his subjective 
role at a given moment being determined by his history of aspirations and successes 
in a given context. The context is primarily one of social status. Thus upper-class 
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brownskins are apt to see themselves as light, whereas those of lower class more 
commonly view themselves as dark. Certain patterns of personality are associated, 
roughly, with objective classifications according to color and class because of 
common habits of perceiving color and class differences in terms of hierarchies of 
desirability. Hence what might be referred to as the status aspects of personality 
are apt to be patterned according to the individual’s combination of sex, color, and 
class. Color, in this society, is viewed as an immutable badge of status. The 
individual may accept his own badge, thankfully, ruefully, or casually; he may 
concentrate on striving for other tokens, either to validate or to compensate for his 
color badge; or he may find substitute personality devices to cover up his failure 
to validate or to compensate for his color badge. These Negro subjects are almost 
ideal for demonstrating the usefulness of the concepts of objective and subjective 
role for understanding important aspects of personality development. 
THeEopore M. Newcoms. 
University of Michigan. 


MasocHisM IN Mopern Man. By Theodor Reik. (Translated by Margaret H. 
Beigel and Gertrud M. Kurth.) New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. 
Pp. vi+439. 

The German original of the present book appeared in 1940 under the imprint 
of the Imago Publishing Company in London—a vicissitude of the war—and bore 
the more pithy though lyrical title “Aus Leiden Freuden.” These words much 
better than the present English variant express the guiding thesis of the vclume: 
masochism is to be understood psychologically as a detour in the path to pleasure. 
It represents a defiant submission, conditioned largely upon early experiences, in 
which pleasure, anticipated in fantasy, is finally achieved at a certain cost. All 
the key words in this paraphrase—defiance, submission, early conditioning, anticipa- 
tory fantasy—are vital ingredients of the argument. 

In the introductory section the previous views of Freud on the present subject 
are outlined, particularly his division of the phenomena of masochism into moral, 
feminine, and erotogenic. Reik states that though the contribution of Freud was 
outstanding it still left the problem unsolved in essence. The followers of Freud 
have trodden the master’s path too devoutly to see things afresh. For over a 
period of three decades Reik has attempted to glean from his psychoanalytic experi- 
ence points of guidance and criticism of earlier formulations. Regarding Freud's 
contribution as prerequisites to his own, he begins his treatment with a discussion 
of the factor of suspense—the delay of gratification; the demonstrative or exhi- 
bitionistic feature; and the provocative factor—a not invariable aspect—according 
to which the masochist actually elicits punishment from others. 

In the next section of the book the chief psychological theory is expounded. 
The essential core of masochism is found in anxiety, dating from early castration 
threats or other infantile dangers. To avoid these perils the individual makes a 
“flight forward” and anticipates what may happen by defiantly exposing himself 
to the very dangers he dreads. Occasionally these courted dangers are only symbolic 
substitutes of that which is feared; sometimes, however, they are ideutical with it. 
Tension is increased as anxiety multiplies itself by a crescendo of anticipations. 
But throughout the entire process is discernible the masochist’s goal of pleasure 
which he seeks in his roundabout way merely because, consonant with his anxieties, 
it is the most economical. In cases which have been analyzed it is possible almost 
always to observe certain guiding fantasies of gratification which are the true 
end-situations of the subject. Hence to think of the masochist as desiring pain is 
completely fallacious. For like all other human beings, according to Reik, indi- 
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viduals of this character seek pleasure as their objective. Their peculiarity lies 
only in their need to decrease by anticipatory suffering the anxiety associated with 
gratification. Moreover, in their submission to suffering one finds a certain 
defiance—a defiance of the very sadistic authorities at the source of' their anxiety; 
and this defiance betrays the identification of the masochist with the sadistic object 
of his dread. The bridge between sadism and :masochism thus becomes evident. 

These points and certain corollaries are elaborated throughout the next three 
sections of the book. In that entitled “Social forms” the author applies his views 
to the political, social, and religious problems of modern man. Thus the belief in 
immortality is interpreted as being based in part on willing submission to suffering 
in this world with the expectation of reward in a future one. The cultural impli- 
cations of the theory—fully treated in the final section of the volume—include the 
view that the masochistic orientation while justifiable in so far as it represents the 
suppression of unbridled sadism may be carried to extremes and involve an excessive 
price at times. 

The book is written in a somewhat discursive style. Its repetitiousness is recog- 
nized by the author himself (p. 399). It could probably have been compressed by 
half and, despite the sacrifice of certain felicities of expression and allusion, would, 
for psychological readers at any rate, undoubtedly have been more effective. How- 
ever, for such readers the volume has a compensatory significance. By its emphasis 
upon the anticipatory reduction of anxiety-tension it directly ties in with such 
recent treatments of motivation as may be found in Mowrer’s papers on expectancy 
and anxiety. Since Reik’s views are couched in only mildly psychoanalytic 
terminology, it is more than likely that a psychologist with such a bent could 
readily reformulate the present contribution to the problem of masochism so that 
it would be highly acceptable even to experimentally oriented investigators. 

Saut Rosenzweic. 


Worcester State Hospital. 


Tue Criunatity oF Youtu. By Thorsten Sellin. Philadelphia: American Law 
Institute, 1940. Pp. 116. 


The American Law Institute, in drafting model laws to deal with the youthful 
criminal who has passed beyond the delinquent court age but who has not yet 
reached legal adulthood, decided to go after the elusive facts concerning the nature 
and frequency of the crimes of this age group. The Criminality of Youth is a 
condensation of voluminous statistical material submitted to the Institute’s Advisory 
Committee on Criminal Justice. 

The criminal law has always given special consideration to certain kinds of 
offenders. It will, for example, generally relax its vindictiveness to the point of 
complete forgiveness if it can be shown that the offender did not know the nature 
of the act or did not know that it was wrong. Similarly, children under seven are 
completely exonerated because of a common law presumption that they lack the 
necessary mental “faculties” out of which a criminal intent can be formed. After 
age seven such a presumiption may be rebutted and a child might feel the full force 
of the punitive law, although in recent years the courts have played an increasingly 
paternalistic role when children over seven were arrested for criminalistic tend 
encies. Juvenile courts established throughout the country to deal with this age 
group are now commonplace. At the present time we are witnessing the gradual 
extension of this trend toward individualization, to include the group of youthful 
offenders above the juvenile court age. This age group has been on the conscience 
of the rest of us for some time. “Adolescent Courts” have already been established 
in a few jurisdictions, notably in Brooklyn and Chicago. The American Law 
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Institute is now suggesting that the law had better modify its severity towards these 
young men and women if it wishes to reduce the future crop of habitual offenders. 
~ Dr. Sellin looks at this problem from the point of view of the expert in criminal 
statistics and does not speculate on the sociological or psychological implications of 
this new development. It is surprising how many definite conclusions he can draw 
when one considers the almost complete lack of uniformity in the reporting of 
offenses by age groups. Carefully pointing out the inadequacies of the data, the 
author does an excellent job of assembling and interpreting information from a 
wide variety of sources, including the German and the English. His monograph 
is of value, incidentally, in disposing of a number of current misconceptions. He 
does not find, for example, that the reckless young men between the ages of 16 
and 20 are a particularly lawless lot. Nor is it true that most modern gun-men 
are drawn from this group. The group showing the highest ratios for rebbery, the 
possession of deadly weapons, and sex offenses is a slightly older group (20-24), 
while those responsible for most of the homicides are adults in their late 20's. 
Even those arrested for minor offenses such as drunkenness, disorderly conduct, 
vagrancy, and traffic violations (and these comprise four-fifths of all legal trans- 
gressions) are found outside of this 16-20-year age group more frequently than 
one would expect statistically. What then are these youths charged with? Crimes 
against property (larceny, burglary, and auto thefts) occur relatively more 
frequently in this youthful group. 

An interesting point made by the author is that this sort of stealing is “most 
conducive to the development of a habit of law breaking.” How such habits 
develop is not explained. Perhaps the author is thinking of the common adage, 
“Once a thief always a thief.” At least it can be said that these are the kinds of 
crimes recidivists and habitual criminals most frequently commit and for which 
they most frequently “do time.” At any rate it is not difficult to believe that those 
who commence their stealing at an early age and are then subjected to our present 
machinery of criminal justice are those who are most likely to become habitual 
offenders. One can therefore agree with the author’s conclusion that effective 
correctional treatment of these youthful offenders becomes of the utmost impor- 
tance. Perhaps the future will provide some way of dealing effectively with these 
youths Jefore criminal habits and attitudes are acquired. 

Epwin Powers. 

The Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Born Tuat Way. By E. R. Carlson. New York: John Day Publishing Co., Inc. 
1941. Pp, viit174. 


The growing literature on cerebral birth palsy is materially augmented by this 
excellent autobiography of one of the medical leaders in this field. And the 
personal histories of “birth injured” persons who have attained superior levels of 
mental development and achievement, of which this account is the most recent, 
constitute an especially valuable segment of the literature on “spastics.” Dr. 
Carlson’s life story is especially valuable for its retrospective insight regarding his 
persistent struggle, because he represents both patient and doctor in one person. 
This revealing record of his experiences, handicaps, strivings, and achievements 
will encourage many similarly affected through the warm sympathy and intimate 
knowledge of one who not only was “born that way” but has also grown up that 
way and is now devoting effective effort to assisting others. 

Aside from the interest attaching to this duality of “case” and therapist, psycho- 
logical attention centers on the implications relating to mental maturation and 
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emotional adjustment of the physically handicapped individual to his social environ- 
ment. Compared with already published similar biographies and autobiographies 
this book adds important light to the sex differences in this group of patients in 
relation to their personality development. Such histories reveal the manner and 
degree of success with which the mentally normal person can rise above a severe 
congenital physical affliction through “rugged individualism.” The reader also 
will gain much from a careful analysis of vocabulary, diction, style, and other 
aspects of linguistic development which in the face of grave motor obstacles to the 
development of thought and communication have important implications for 
motor theories of consciousness. 

The author’s straightforward formulation is strengthened by the candor and 
objectivity with which he relates his life experiences. To his already extraordinary 
attainment in the face of apparently insurmountable difficulties we must add the 
inspiration afforded to others of like state as well as to their parents, teachers, 
physicians, and other mentors which this book affords. And it may not be out 
of place here to acknowledge a deep indebtedness to Dr. Carlson while still at 
Princeton for the early impetus given by him to work in this field by the Vineland 
Laboratory. 

Epear A. Dott. 

The Training School, 

Vineland, New Jersey. 


PsycHoTHEeraPy. By Lewellys F. Barker. New York: Appleton-Century, 1940. 
Pp. ix +218. 


This book presents a survey of psychotherapy in small compass. To some it will 
appeal as well-rounded; others may be put off by its eclectic conservatism. Begin 


ning with a definition of psychotherapy as “treatment that attempts to improve 
the condition of the human being by means of influences that are brought to bear 
upon his mind (psyche),” it goes on to emphasize the importance of a com- 
prehensive diagnostic study of the individual as a basis for planning adequate 
treatment. Both the heredity and environment of the patient must be carefully 
investigated; outstanding liabilities and assets evaluated. The methods of psycho- 
therapy are then considered briefly in turn. These iriclude suggestion and 
hypnotism; persuasion and medical moralization; rest and isolation; psychoanalysis, 
including the Freudian form as well as such variants as Janet’s “psychological 
analysis,” Adler’s “individual psychology,” Jung’s “analytical psychology,” Rank’s 
and Stekel’s respective procedures, and Meyer’s “distributive analysis and synthesis.” 
Then follows a brief discussion of methods depending upon the education, excita- 
tion or guidance of the patient, e.g., work cures, and certain less reputable forms 
of treatment such as modern spiritualism. 

The next main section of the book is devoted to a discussion of psychotherapy 
of the so-called “organic” diseases and of the various functional disorders. (To the 
latter the Meyerian names are occasionally appended.) The survey is completed 
by considering psychotherapy at the various ages of life from childhood to o! age. 
In a final chapter an attempt is made to forecast the future of psychotherapy. A 
comprehensive glossary and fairly detailed bibliography conclude the volume. 

While on the whole representing a broad orientation towards its subject-matter, 
this book clearly aligns itself with. Adolf Meyer’s methods of distributive analysis 
and synthesis. This approach is embraced because it studies the patient as a whole 
and attempts to utilize all available aids in his diagnosis and treatment. The 
author believes that such a program is especially valuable because it can be used 
“by any intelligent general practitioner who will call upon specialists for aid in 
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case of need” and points out that it represents “the kind of practice for which I 
have appealed during the last forty years” (p. 63). Coupled with this position is 
the author’s faith in possible chemotherapy as a substitute for psychotherapy in the 
future. It is thus easy to appreciate his apparent lack of sympathy for certain 
aspects of psychodynamic theory and psychoanalysis. 
Saut Rosenzweic. 
Worcester State Hospital. 


GENERAL PsycHoLtocy. By Raymond B. Cattell. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art 
Publishers, 1941. Pp. 624. 


GENERAL PsycHotocy. By Wayland F. Vaughan. (Revised edition.) New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1939. Pp. xxi*+754. 


Tue PsycHotocy or Normat Prope. By Joseph Tiffin, Frederic B. Knight, and 
Charles Conant Josey. Boston: D. C. Heath. Pp. xv+512. 


Reflecting a growing tendency among textbook writers, these three authors 
unanimously agree that their texts are intended both to “sell” psychology to the 
college student and to make it practically useful to him. The contents are care 
fully chosen to be interesting and attractive as well as useful and informative. The 
use of jokes, cartoons, and a popularized style of exposition is a feature of each of 
the texts. 


Cattell’s General Psychology is unusually successful in presenting an integrated 


exposition. The first ten chapters, for example, cover the diverse fields of indi 
vidual differences, motivation, and personality, but in spite of their diversity they 
form a continuous presentation of a theory of personality. The rest of the book is 
equally well integrated and gives an impression of continuity sadly lacking in 
many texts. 

The reviewer would find two faults with the otherwise excellent text. In the 
chapter on motivation, the author devotes considerable space to a terminological 
discussion, finally using his own terminology which is unfamiliar to the average 
reader. Laudable as is the attempt to systematize psychological terminology, in an 
elementary text it is likely to confuse the student who is unfamiliar with the 
historical issues. Another defect is the author’s rather dogmatic treatment of 
certain controversial issues (e.g., his evaluation of the alternative approaches to 
factor analysis). While a positive point of view is a boon to the student, it is 
misleading to state that some point of view is “the most satisfactory” when it is 
still very controversial. 

Vaughan’s text, a revision of an earlier publication, is a more orthodox, tradi- 
tional treatment of the subject matter of psychology. It is a long, 750-page text 
packed with factual information. In his attempt to include all the features of the 
traditional course in elementary psychology, the author perhaps presents too much 
material. Elimination of some of it might improve the text. The author makes 
excellent use of diagrams, cartoons, and illustrations which dovetail so well with 
the textual discussion that they really contribute to the student’s understanding 
rather than distract his attention. 

The third text, by Tiffin, Knight, and Josey, because of its emphasis on the 
applications of psychology, seems particularly well adapted for students of engineer- 
ing, business, or other professional courses. Before they selected material for the 
text, the authors solicited the advice of college alumni in the business and profes- 
sional world who would know from experience what features of college psychology 
are useful in practical affairs. For the student contemplating a more extensive 
study of psychology, the text is perhaps not so well suited, although the supple- 
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mentary reading suggested in each chapter would provide an excellent foundation 
for advanced study. A work book containing questions on each chapter and 
occasional reviews is available. 
Avrrep L. BaLowin. 
Fels Research Institute, 
Antioch College. 


Feepinc Our Orn Fasnionep Cuitpren. By C. Anderson Aldrich and Mary M. 
Aldrich. New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. viit+112. 


Eating is a normal biological process that the human child shares with the entire 
animal kingdom, for the adequate functioning of which he is equipped at birth; 
unregimented hunger rhythms and unperverted appetites are the adequate gauge 
for his satisfactory nutrition. Such is the theme of this little book, a theme that is 
merely one of common sense but one that has been so violated in feeding practices 
with children over the past two decades as to have required underwriting it with 
scientific research. In attempting to present this essentially biological message to 
a generation that is more sophisticated about the functioning of its automobiles 
than of its own bodies the authors now and then lapse into the analogy of the 
machine. Chapter III, which deals with the appetite, is entitled “The carburetor.” 
Such deviation from the task of educating parents te the acceptance of the fact 
that nutrition is a normal self-regulatory physiological process seems unfortunate. 

Indeed the parents’ emotional acceptance of this point of view is perhaps more 
important than an intellectual conviction of its truth. “Enthusiastic breast feeding 
is the foundation of any natural eating program,” the authors say on page 74; 
they do not specify who is to furnish the enthusiasm, but imply it is the infant 
who provides it through the mechanism of hunger. They sidestep the issue that 
breast feeding fails unless the mother likewise is enthusiastic or complacently 
willing to breast feed her baby. And they ignore the fact that her enthusiasm 
depends largely upon her emotional acceptance of the fact of mammalian mother- 
hood, .c., that she is adequately equipped to perform the function of nourishing 
her infant. But on the whole this is a thoroughly readable and entirely practical 
treatise on feeding young children. 

The wisdom of the things said is almost surpassed by the wisdom of the things 
unsaid. The authors cali upon the work of Gesell and Ilg on feeding behavior 
and that of Clara Davis on self-selection of diets to back up their plea for promoting 
good feeding habits and good nutrition in children by allowing the physiological 
feeding responses to develop as nature intended they should. But, since the book 
is meant for parents, they have wisely refrained from quoting research at length 
or documenting their statements with footnotes. Although they place a good 
share of the blame for the current prevalence of feeding problems on the routines 
imposed by pediatricians, the dietary standards imposed by nutritionists, and the 
height-weight tables unwisely used by educators, they are careful not to put their 
criticisms in such a way as to alienate these professional groups. They refrain 
from offering formulae, rules, and dietary suggestions, thus leaving the local 
pediatrician and the local woman’s page editor full scope for their talents. They 
suggest mental hygiene treatment as a last resort for the child with a deep-seated 
feeding problem; and, although they make it clear that in most cases the mother 
herself builds feeding disorders into her child, yet their approach is a positive one, 
aimed at prevention rather than cure. Hence even the mother of a feeding 
problm can read the book without being overcome with guilt over her own failure. 

Mary SHIRLEY. 


Smith College School of Social Work. 
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Great EXPERIMENTS IN PsycHo.tocy. (Revised Edition.) By Henry E. Garrett. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1941. Pp. xxi+452. 


This is a thorough revision of Garrett’s justly popular text. The older chapters 
have been extensively reorganized and rewritten with the inclusion of much new 
material. The improvement is particularly evident in the chapter on “Gestalt 
psychology.” A new chapter on “The experimental approach to the study of 
personality” has been added. The bibliography is much more extensive. More- 
over, even where substantial sections have been incorporated without major changes 
from the original form, Garrett has rewritten the material carefully with many 
changes in phrasing, grammar, and sentence structure to make the text clearer 
and more readable. The result is an outstanding example of painstaking revision. 
Great Experiments in Psychology has already proven its worth as a supplementary 
text in psychology. This new edition should be even more valuable to the student. 

WituaM A. Hont. 


Naval Training Station, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


EXPERIMENTAL FounpaATIONS OF GENERAL PsycHotocy. (Revised Edition.) By 
Willard L. Valentine. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. Pp. xvi+432. 


In this revision of his supplementary text, Professor Valentine has attempted and 
achieved more integration than marked the earlier edition. An introductory 
chapter on “The nature of psychological experiment” is followed by nineteen 
chapters on various fields of psychology. Each chapter opens with some inter- 
pretive comment, and there follows a brief, simplified abstract of several pertinent 
experiments. A terse, integrative summary then closes the chapter. The conclud- 


ing chapter reverts to the general problem of applying the experimental approach 
to human problems. While the plan of the book demands a selection and limita- 
tion of material that is bound to disagree at times with the reader’s personal choices, 
Valentine has chosen his experiments well, and the book is thoroughly up to date. 
It is a handy, valuable book for supplementing the introductory text. 


WituiaM A. Hunt. 


Naval Training Station, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


PsycHotocy. By John J. B. Morgan. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. 
Pp. xxi+612. 


This is a good, sound text in introductory psychology. It opens with an intro- 
ductory chapter on “The scientific attitude,” proceeds through the usual material 
in fairly conventional fashion, and closes with an integrating chapter on “The 
psychological individual.” Its most novel aspect is the treatment of learning, which 
is discussed in three chapters on “The acquisition of motor skills,” “Conditioned 
reaction learning,” and “Memorizing.” The chapter on “Problem solving” is 
separated from this section and placed later, after perception. Each chapter has a 
list of questions for review, and a fairly extensive bibliography. The book is 
copiously illustrated and there is a twenty-five page glossary of terms, which 
should be helpful to students. 

WituiaM A. Hunt. 

Naval Training Station, 

Newport, Rhode Island. 
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mentary reading suggested in each chapter would provide an excellent foundation 
for advanced study. A work book containing questions on each chapter and 
occasional reviews is available. 
Arrep L. Batpwin. 
Fels Research Institute, 
Antioch College. 


Feepinc Our Otp FasHionep Cuicpren. By C. Anderson Aldrich and Mary M. 
Aldrich. New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. viit112. 


Eating is a normal biological process that the human child shares with the entire 
animal kingdom, for the adequate functioning of which he is equipped at birth; 
unregimented hunger rhythms and unperverted appetites are the adequate gauge 
for his satisfactory nutrition. Such is the theme of this little book, a theme that is 
merely one of common sense but one that has been so violated in feeding practices 
with children over the past two decades as to have required underwriting it with 
scientific research. In attempting to present this essentially biological message to 
a generation that is more sophisticated about the functioning of its automobiles 
than of its own bodies the authors now and then lapse into the analogy of the 
machine. Chapter III, which deals with the appetite, is entitled “The carburetor.” 
Such deviation from the task of educating parents to the acceptance of the fact 
that nutrition is a normal self-regulatory physiological process seems unfortunate. 

Indeed the parents’ emotional acceptance of this point of view is perhaps more 
important than an intellectual conviction of its truth. “Enthusiastic breast feeding 
is the foundation of any natural eating program,” the authors say on page 74; 
they do not specify who is to furnish the enthusiasm, but imply it is the infant 
who provides it through the mechanism of hunger. They sidestep the issue that 
breast feeding fails unless the mother likewise is enthusiastic or complacently 
willing to breast feed her baby. And they ignore the fact that her enthusiasm 
depends largely upon her emotional acceptance of the fact of mammalian mother- 
hood, 1.e., that she is adequately equipped to perform the function of nourishing 
her infant. But on the whole this is a thoroughly readable and entirely practical 
treatise on feeding young children. 

The wisdom of the things said is almost surpassed by the wisdom of the things 
unsaid. The authors call upon the work of Gesell and Ilg on feeding behavior 
and that of Clara Davis on self-selection of diets to back up their plea for promoting 
good feeding habits and good nutrition in children by allowing the physiological 
feeding responses to develop as nature intended they should. But, since the book 
is meant for parents, they have wisely refrained from quoting research at length 
or documenting their statements with footnotes. Although they place a good 
share of the blame for the current prevalence of feeding problems on the routines 
imposed by pediatricians, the dietary standards imposed by nutritionists, and the 
height-weight tables unwisely used by educators, they are careful not to put their 
criticisms in such a way as to alienate these professional groups. They refrain 
from offering formulae, rules, and dietary suggestions, thus leaving the local 
pediatrician and the local woman’s page editor full scope for their talents. They 
suggest mental hygiene treatment as a last resort for the child with a deep-seated 
feeding problem; and, although they make it clear that in most cases the mother 
herself builds feeding disorders into her child, yet their approach is a positive one, 
aimed at prevention rather than cure. Hence even the mother of a feeding 
problm can read the book without being overcome with guilt over her own failure. 

Mary SHIRLEY. 


Smith College School of Social Work. 
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Great ExpeRIMENTs IN PsycHotocy. (Revised Edition.) By Henry E. Garrett. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1941. Pp. xxi+452. 


This is a thorough revision of Garrett’s justly popular text. The older chapters 
have been extensively reorganized and rewritten with the inclusion of much new 
material. The improvement is particularly evident in the chapter on “Gestalt 
psychology.” A new chapter on “The experimental approach to the study of 
personality” has been added. The bibliography is much more extensive. More- 
over, even where substantial sections have been incorporated without major changes 
from the original form, Garrett has rewritten the material carefully with many 
changes in phrasing, grammar, and sentence structure to make the text clearer 
and more readable. The result is an outstanding example of painstaking revision. 
Great Experiments in Psychology has already proven its worth as a supplementary 
text in psychology. This new edition should be even more valuable to the student. 

WituaM A. Hunt. 

Naval Training Station, 

Newport, Rhode Island. 


EXPERIMENTAL Founoations oF GENERAL PsycHotocy. (Revised Edition.) By 
Willard L. Valentine. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. Pp. xvi+432. 


In this revision of his supplementary text, Professor Valentine has attempted and 
achieved more integration than marked the earlier edition. An introductory 
chapter on “The nature of psychological experiment” is followed by nineteen 
chapters on various fields of psychology. Each chapter opens with some inter- 
pretive comment, and there follows a brief, simplified abstract of several pertinent 
experiments. A terse, integrative summary then closes the chapter. The conclud- 
ing chapter reverts to the general problem of applying the experimental approach 
to human problems. While the plan of the book demands a selection and limita- 
tion of material that is bound to disagree at times with the reader’s personal choices, 
Valentine has chosen his experiments well, and the book is thoroughly up to date. 
It is a handy, valuable book for supplementing the introductory text. 


WitiiaM A. Hunt. 
Naval Training Station, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


Psycnotocy. By John J. B. Morgan. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. 
Pp. xxi+612. 


This is a good, sound text in introductory psychology. It opens with an intro- 
ductory chapter on “The scientific attitude,” proceeds through the usual material 
in fairly conventional fashion, and closes with an integrating chapter on “The 
psychological individual.” Its most novel aspect is the treatment of learning, which 
is discussed in three chapters on “The acquisition of motor skills,” “Conditioned 
reaction learning,” and “Memorizing.” The chapter on “Problem solving” is 
separated from this section and placed later, after perception. Each chapter has a 
list of questions for review, and a fairly extensive bibliography. The book is 
copiously illustrated and there is a twenty-five page glossary of terms, which 
should be helpful to students. 

WittiaM A. Hunt. 


Naval Training Station, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 
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